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Leo A. Yates of Upper Marlboro, Maryland, displays the document which officially appoint¬ 
ed him to membership on the Board of Visitors of the Virginia Schools for the Deaf and the 
Blind. Although three blind persons previously had been named to this policy-making 
board, Mr. Yates is the first deaf person to be chosen by a Governor of Virginia for this 
responsibility. (Story on page 3.) 
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Good Work, WGBH 

A story in this issue points out that WGBH-TV in 
Boston has just completed five years of captioning 
the ABC Evening News, which is offered to some 250 
Public Broadcasting Service stations throughout the 
nation. This captioning is a solid accomplishment. 

Not only does WGBH caption the News; it provides 
timely “featurettes” or capsule news of interest to the 
deaf during the intervals customarily used for local 
station breaks or commercials. WGBH provides “up¬ 
dates” on important news items—developments follow¬ 
ing the original News presentation three or four hours 
earlier in the evening. 

WGBH also captions full-length programs other 
than the News from time to time, commendable offer¬ 
ings representing many, many hours of staff time in 
development. 

The deadline for the Captioned News is formidable. 
Only a highly qualified and extremely dedicated staff 
could produce so well day after day and week after 
week. 

We imagine that the Caption Center staff shares 
the frustration of deaf viewers when local PBS out¬ 
lets fail to carry the Captioned Evening News—when 
programs geared to general audiences pre-empt what 
deaf viewers desire. Some stations, in their weekly 
listings, give advance notice that the News will not 
be carried; others pre-empt without warning. We won¬ 
der, accordingly, if WGBH has any statistics showing 
such pre-exemptions and the stations most apt to dis¬ 
regard the interests of their deaf audience. 

Again, congratulations to WGBH and the Caption 
Center. Perhaps more stories similar to the one in 
this issue could lead to improved programming at the 
local level—due to the efforts and influence of knowl¬ 
edgeable deaf leaders. 

(Sorry, we do not have anything new on prospects 
for early implementation of closed captioning. It ap¬ 
pears that it’s a “holding” pattern all around.) 

The Deaf in Russia 

Last month NAD Executive Director Frederick C. 


Schreiber had an account—the first installment, that 
is—about the visit he and three others made to Russia 
in September of this year. In this issue, Dr. William 
E. Castle records his own impressions. We are waiting 
to get some more material from Dr. Edward C. Merrill, 
Jr., and Dr. Boyce R. Williams. And Dr. Schreiber 
should be coming through with another installment. 

The deaf in Russia—to all appearances—have ex¬ 
cellent educational programs and are accorded count¬ 
less opportunities for their economic and cultural well¬ 
being. The All-Russian Society for the Deaf has vast 
operations and limitless resources. 

The visit to Russia was well-planned and well- 
hosted. In return, we hope the Russians will send 
a large delegation to the Centennial Convention of the 
National Association of the Deaf in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
in 1980. 

Flashbacks... 

The holiday season and the football bowl games 
are at hand—with memories, for The Editor as sports 
editor of the University of Tennessee student news¬ 
paper, The Orange and White and a member of the 
official party for the 1940 Rose Bowl game with 
Southern California: 

At a maximum security workout at Brookside Park 
. . . Coach Bob Neyland’s attention was called to sun¬ 
light reflections, apparently from binoculars atop a 
nearby elevation. He dispatched The Editor and 
Murray Warmath (then line coach at Mississippi State 
and a volunteer helping his Alma Mater get ready 
for USC—now defensive line coach for the Minnesota 
Vikings after several years as head coach at the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota) to investigate. We went to the 
peak but found nobody there. 

At Gulf Coast Military Academy between Biloxi 
and Gulfport preparatory to the 1941 Sugar Bowl 
game with Boston College . . . Tennessee Line Coach 
John Barnhill (later head coach and athletic director 
at the University of Arkansas) drafted The Editor (in 
civvies to execute the Notre Dame shift with subs 
running BC plays. 
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On VSDB Board of Visitors ... 

None Knows What He Can Do... Until He Tries 


Much has been said and written dur- 
ing the past decade about the infamous 
“can’t syndrome” which allegedly hamp¬ 
ers the realization of the full potential 
for achievement by deaf persons. It is 
doubtful that Leo A. Yates understands 
the term because apparently, while he 
knows the word, it certainly isn’t a part 
of his personal philosophy or working 
habits. 

Leo always has liked to be where 
things are done. He is an activist in the 
best sense of the word. His accomplish¬ 
ments are many and frequently have 
been unique. His most recent achieve¬ 
ment is a distinct breakthrough and un¬ 
doubtedly will serve as an inspiration 
to other deaf persons. 

On July 1, 1978, Mr. Yates was com¬ 
missioned by the Hon. John N. Dalton, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Vir¬ 
ginia, as a member of the Board of 
Visitors of the Virginia Schools for the 
Deaf and the Blind. Probably some of 
our readers will react to this with the 
opinion, “What’s new?” It is true that 
such an appointment is not new in other 
localities but it certainly is new in Vir¬ 
ginia. And the ramifications conjure up 
some interesting speculations. 

Leo began life in Floyd, Virginia. For 
reasons unknown, although his parents 
were not deaf, nor was there any known 
hereditary deafness in previous genera¬ 
tions of the family, Leo, his older brother 
(now deceased) Dock, and younger broth¬ 
er, Jack, all were born with impaired 
hearing. All three were graduated 
from the Virginia School for the Deaf 
and the Blind in Staunton, Virginia. 

All of the brothers were avidly ath¬ 
letic, and while at VSDB, Leo starred in 
football, basketball and baseball. He 
probably would have participated in 
wrestling, track and field, or water polo 
had these sports been available. Leo 
was not your garden variety of natural 
athlete. Many of his skills, especially 
in basketball, were acquired through ob¬ 
servation of more talented players and 
a dogged determination to achieve. Never 
a “showboat” type of person, Leo spent 
uncounted hours in solitary practice un¬ 
til he had developed the skills and 
achieved the high levels of performance 
he had set for himself. He would not 
attempt to use new skills until he was 
personally satisfied that he had per¬ 
fected them. 

Illustrative of this is an anecdote 
which Leo relates about his ability to 
score left-handed in basketball. His 
school coach was the fabled T. Carlton 
Lewellyn whose long years of successful 
coaching earned him a place in the Hall 
of Fame of the American Athletic Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf. Mr. Lewellyn was 
something of a martinet while coaching, 
and his word was law. He also was of 


By EDWARD C. CARNEY 

the “old school” breed who did not suf¬ 
fer lightly introduction of innovative 
styles of play. After years of agonizing, 
Mr. Lewellyn reluctantly permitted his 
basketball players to switch from the 
tried and true two-handed set shots to 
(the newfangled and suspect) one-handed 
shooting. He particularly was upset by 
the fact that it even was being done 
while the player was in motion! How¬ 
ever, in all probability his decision to 
allow this “travesty of the game” by his 
players was determined by the fact that 
other teams, with far less talented play¬ 
ers, were consistently beating the ears 
off his teams which used the “set-and- 
shoot” style of play. 

At any rate, Leo was one of the first 
of the VSDB players to develop accuracy 
in using the now standard one-handed 
shooting while in motion. Leo had ob¬ 
served someone who was adept at shoot¬ 
ing with either hand, and instinctively 
determined that the acquisition of such 
skill would greatly increase his ability to 
score regardless of the type of guarding 
used against him. Lewellyn adamantly 
forbade any of his players ever to at¬ 
tempt to shoot left-handed unless they 
were natural southpaws—in which case 
they were not allowed to shoot with the 
opposite hand. 

Leo practiced in secret often in an 
erstwhile locked gym but never at¬ 
tempted to use his new ability in front 
of the coach. That is, until the time 
Lewellyn came into what was supposed 
to be the empty gym and unobstrusively 
watched Leo score repeatedly and with 
consummate ease with either hand. 
Thereafter, the Lewellyn-coached teams 
developed a flexible style of play which 
once again raised them to high rank 
among the schools for the deaf teams 
and enabled them to more than hold 
their own in competition with local high 
school teams. 

Despite the seeming obsession with 
sports, Leo did well in his classes and 
other extracurricular activities. Among 
other achievements he attained the rank 
of Eagle, which is the highest possible 
rank in the Boy Scouts of America. 

Following his graduation in 1949. Mr. 
Yates played three years of semi-pro¬ 
fessional basketball with the Roanoke 
(Virginia) Rebels. He was a starter on 
a team which not only had no other deaf 
players but was composed of college 
stars and even some who went on to full 
time careers in the then new profes¬ 
sional teams which later evolved into 
the NBA. 

At the same time, he began to work 
as a professional basketball referee. This 
was no mean accomplishment, particular¬ 
ly in view of the fact that Leo does not 
speak understandably and, owing to the 
fact that at that time graduates of VSDB 


department for the deaf were not pro¬ 
vided with even a high school level of 
educational opportunity, his skills in writ¬ 
ten English were less than adequate. 
However, his knowledge of the game and 
particularly his knowledge of the rules 
under which it was played were excep¬ 
tional. He was encouraged by his hear¬ 
ing friends to become a referee and by 
sheer determination and hard work he 
developed the ability to pass the writ¬ 
ten examinations required in order to 
receive licensing as an official. He con¬ 
tinued to pass these annual examinations 
for 10 years and retired only when his 
aging legs told him it was time to quit 
the young man’s pursuits. 

During these years of officiating, Leo 
was in great demand not only for high 
school games but also for small college 
competitions. Had he moved to the 
Washington metropolitan area sooner, he 
doubtless would have officiated some of 
the games for the powerhouse Atlantic 
Coast Conference universities. Toward 
the end of his career as a referee, he 
was encouraged to do just that but de¬ 
cided that his prime years were behind 
him and never having been content with 
less than his very best performance in 
whatever he attempted to do, he quit 
while he was ahead. The experience en¬ 
riched his life and he developed friend¬ 
ships with sports personalities which 
have continued through the years. 

As best can be determined, Mr. Yates 
was the first completely deaf licensed 
basketball official in the East. He has 
inspired and encouraged one or two 
other deaf men to follow in his foot¬ 
steps. 

In addition to officiating and playing 
pro ball, he also played for eight years 
with the Roanoke Club of the Deaf and 
two years with the District of Columbia 
Club of the Deaf. It is interesting to 
note that his first year of competing with 
the Roanoke team they broke the domi¬ 
nation of DCCD in the Southeast AAAD 
tournament, and Roanoke made its only 
appearance in the national AAAD tour¬ 
ney. Later, he also played for DCCD in 
the AAAD National championship tour¬ 
nament and needless to add gave a good 
accounting of himself in competition 
with the best deaf ball teams in the 
nation. 

Throughout the years Leo gave the 
appearance of being sportsminded to the 
exclusion of anything else. This, of 
course, was not true. He has been in¬ 
volved with a variety of social and civic 
activities, and, especially, has been ac¬ 
tively concerned with the welfare of the 
currently enrolled student body at his 
Alma Mater. He always has been out¬ 
spoken when he concluded that any 
aspect of the complete and adequate 
educational experience was being denied 
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to students at the School in Staunton. 
Together with his brothers, he long 
has been quietly raising funds to pro¬ 
vide additional materials and equipment 
for extracurricular programs at the Vir¬ 
ginia School, including an electric score- 
board for the football field, uniforms 
for Little League sports teams, library 
books and Scouting activities. 

Alumni of the School long have been 
desirous of having representation on the 
Board of Visitors for obvious reasons. 
Although he has been a resident of 
Upper Marlboro, Maryland, for many 
years, and few people imagined it pos¬ 
sible that he could be appointed to this 
policy-making body he was determined 
to make the attempt to be selected. Let¬ 
ters were written to many Virginia state 
legislators soliciting their support as 
well as to the Governor himself. On the 
strength of widespread support from 
many legislators as well as his long¬ 
time acquaintance with Mr. Yates and 
other members of his family, Governor 
Dalton made the historic appointment. 

As previously stated, other deaf per¬ 
sons have served as members of the 
board in a few states. In almost every 
such instance, the selected individuals 
has been a college graduate, and as far 
as available records reveal, none has 
been a resident of another state. 

Mr. Yates reports that he has at¬ 
tended several meetings to date and al¬ 
ways has had an interpreter provided as 
a matter of course. His participation 
has been full and complete in every re¬ 
spect with no hint of discrimination of 
any sort. This is most welcome news 
and generally it is viewed by the deaf 
community as one additional forward 
step toward the dreamed-of day when 
deaf citizens will have been accepted 
without reservation into the intellectual 
company of mankind. 

In commenting on his appointment 
and his service on the Board of Visitors 
to date, Mr. Yates indicated that while 
he accepts the heavy responsibilities of 
the position and looks forward with en¬ 
thusiasm toward providing positive in¬ 
put to improve the Schools in every pos¬ 
sible way, he fully intends to solicit the 
views of individual alumni and other deaf 
residents of Virginia, as well as organi¬ 
zations of the deaf, parents and other 
concerned citizens. He sees his ap¬ 
pointment as an honor and measure of 
respect to all deaf citizens rather than 
to himself alone and pledges to act al¬ 
ways toward the greater good for the 
greatest number. Based upon an evalua¬ 
tion of his personal actions and ac¬ 
complishments to date, it is reasonable 
to conclude that he will do exactly that. 


NOW BOOKING 
'78-79 SEASON 

Fairmount Theatre of the Deaf 

Charles St. Clair, Artistic Director 
1925 Coventry Road, Cleveland Hts. 
Ohio 44118 (216) 932-2000 

Booking Manager: Carlos R. Colon, Jr. 



CHECKMATE! 



By 

"Loco” Ladner 


Terry Breckner was on his way to the which Ladner made a horrible blunder 

first American victory but something but recovered to secure a draw with his 


happened in Oberstdorf and he had to 
settle for a draw: 

White: Terry Breckner (USA) 


1. P-K4 

P-QB4 

2. N-KB3 

P-Q3 

3. P-Q4 

PxP 

4. NxP 

P-KN3 

5. N-QB3 

B-N2 

6. B-K3 

N-KB3 

7. B-QB4 

0-0 

8. B-N3 

QN-Q2 

9. Q-Q2 

N-N5 

10. 0-0-0 

N-B4 

11. P-B3 

N/5xB 

12. QxN 

P-QR3 

13. P-N4 

NxB ch 

14. RPxN 

P-N4 

15. P-R4 

P-K3 

16. Q-Q2 

Q-N3 

17. P-N5 

B-N2 

18. P-R5 

QxN 

19. QxQ 

BxQ 

20. RxB 

QR-Q1 

21. PxP 

BPxP 

22. R-Bl 

P-K4 

23. R/4-Q1 

P-N5 

24. N-Q5 

BxN 

25. RxB 

K-B2 

26. K-Q2 

K-K3 

27. K-K3 

QR-B1 

28. R-B2 

QR-B3 

29. R/5-Q2 

R/3-B4 

30. P-KB4 

P-Q4 


Black: Peschew (Bulgaria) 


31. PxP ch RxQP 

32. RxR KxR 

33. R-Q2 ch K-K3 

34. PxP KxP 


35. R-Q7 

36. RxP 

37. R-QR7 

38. R-QN7 

39. RxP ch 

40. P-B4 

41. P-B5 

42. K-Q4 

43. K-Q5 

44. R-QR4 

45. RxP 

46. R-KN6 

47. P-N4 

48. K-B6 

49. RxP! (c) 

50. K-N5 

51. P-B6 

52. P-B7 

53. K-N6? (d) 

54. K-B6 (e) 

55. K-N7 

56. P-N5 (f) 

57. P-N6 

58. P-B4 ch (g) 

59. K-R7 


K-B4 

KxP 

R-KB3 

K-N5 (a) 

K-N6 

P-N4 

R-QB3 

R-Bl 

K-B6 

P-N5 

P-N6 

P-N7 

R-Ql ch 

R-Q5 (b) 

KxR 

K-B6 

R-Ql 

R-KR1 

K-K5 

R-R3 ch 

R-Rl 

K-Q4 

K-B4 

K-N4 

R-QB1 (h) 


Notes by the Editor: 

(a) 38 . . . P-R4; 39. R-N5 ch, R-B4 saves the 
pawn 

(b) This was the sealed move by Black. Dur¬ 
ing adjournment the other American players 
helped Terry analyze the position and found 
a way to win if the move was R-Q5. Other 
moves by Black were inferior. 

(c) A must move, otherwise Black will win 
with 49 . . . R-N5 

(d) A move not in the script as analyzed. 53. 
K-B6 wins as follows: K-K5; 54. P-N5, R-R3 
ch; 55. K-N7, R-R2; 56. P-N6, K-Q4; 57. K-N8, 
R-Rl ch; 58. P Queens, RxP ch; 59. KxR and 
it is over. 

(e) The right move but too late 

(f) If the pawn queens, the Rook will capture 
for a draw 

(g) Hoping for KxP and a win 

(h) The right move to draw. Otherwise if 
K-B3 ? P-N7 wins for White as KxP is forced 
and P-N5 follows for the win 


Another game from Oberstdorf in 


Swedish opponent: 

White: Ladner (USA) 


1. P-K4 P-QB4 

2. N-KB3 P-Q3 

3. B-K2(a) N-KB3 

4. P-Q3 P-KN3 

5. 0-0 B-N2 

6. N-B3 P-QR3 

7. P-QR3 P-QN4 

8. R-Nl N-B3 

9. N-R2 (b) B-K3 

10. P-QN3 P-QR4 

11. B-Q2 P-N5 

12. P-QR4 QR-B1 

13. P-B3 PxP 

14. NxP N-N5 


15. N-N5 0-0 

16. P-R3 N-Q2 

17. N-N5 N-K4 

18. NxB PxB 

Black: Christensen (Sweden) 

N/4-B3 
Q-Q2 
P-R4 
N-Q5 
PxN 
R-B7 
PxB 
RxR ch 
Q-R2 
B-R3 (f) 

Q-B2 
K-Rl 
B-N2 
R-B6 
K-R2 
PxB 
K-Nl 


19. B-K3 

20. B-N4 

21. Q-Bl (d) 

22. B-K2 

23. NxN? (e) 

24. Q-Q2 

25. Q-Ql 

26. PxP 

27. QxR 

28. Q-B3 

29. P-Q4 

30. R-KB1 

31. K-R2 (g) 

32. B-Ql 

33. Q-B7 

34. BxP! (H) 

35. QxRP ch 

36. Q-B8 ch (i) 

Notes by Russ Chauvenet: 

(a) 3. B-K2 ? White doesn’t even try for the 
initiative. Can’t be good. 

(b) 9. N-R2 ? An unnatural square. Instead 9. 
N-Q5 should be tried. 

(c) Correct. Black should have played 16 . . . 
N-Kl 


(d) 21. Q-Bl? Puts Queen on wrong file 

(e) NxN? Very bad. 23. BxN is indicated al- 
tho White’s 21st move costs a vital tempo 
and Black gets the upperhand. 

(f) 28 . . . B-R3 Gets Black into trouble. 
After 28 . . . B-B3 White can’t break thru 
and Black has time to get the Knight into 
action 


(g) Larry Leitson claims that 31. Q-B7 wins 
and submits proof with an analysis which is 
too detailed to go into here. I think his 
analysis is refuted by 31 . . . RxB; 32. Q-K8 
ch, K-R2; 33. R-B7ch, B-N2; 34. Q-B8, Q-B8ch; 
35. K-R2, RxP ch 36. KxR; Q-Q7 ch and White 
apparently must settle for a draw with the 
White King being constantly harrassed by the 
Queen. (Ed.) 

(h) Good play for the draw (Russ) White was 
in serious time trouble and saw a chance to 
draw before time took its toll. (Ed.) 

(i) Black asked for a draw and White was 
quick to accept in view of his time trouble. 
Post-mortems seemed to show White could 
win as follows: 36 . . . K-R2; 37. R-B4, B-B3 
best; 38 Q-R5 ch, K-Nl; 39. R-N4ch, K-Bl; 40. 
Q-N6, P-Q4ch; 41. R-N3, B-N2, 42. P-K5, R-B7R; 
43. R-B3ch, B-B3; 44. R-B4, RxP ch QxR and 
wins. Can you find any flaw in this analysis? 


To reach the BROADEST 
segment of prospective 
deaf customers—advertise 
in THE DEAF AMERICAN 
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The Caption 
Center 


COMPLETES FIVE YEARS OF 
PROGRAMMING FOR HEARING IMPAIRED 


And since the news is aired late at night, 
the commercial slots are an opportunity 
to insert updated UPI briefs and to cover 
the weather and sports. 

On national holidays when the news 
show is not broadcast, the Center pre¬ 
produces captioned specials. Highlights 
from last year’s specials include “The 
Treasures of Tutankhamun,” shown at 
Christmas, and on the Fourth of July, 
“Arabs and Israelis: Two Families.” In 
election years such as this, the Center 
produces a preelection special, so that 
the deaf people can understand candi¬ 
dates, issues and political trends that 
news commentators will be discussing 
on election day. “For this election,” 
says Earley, “we started compiling in¬ 
formation on the candidates last January, 
and will put that all together the night 
before the election. The host for the 
show is Tim Medina, a deaf man.” 

The Caption Center also offers its ex¬ 
pertise to outside producers. Currently 
some of the staff are subtitling a group 
of French films. In the future Earley 
hopes to caption more PBS programs. 
“In general, we’d like to see much more 
programming for the deaf.” 

In Sharon Sarley’s office hangs a 
brightly colored award that reads: “Ac¬ 
tion for Children’s Television National 
Achievement Award for making Zoom 
more meaningful for hearing impaired 
children” To Earley the Center excels in 
the area of children’s captioning, even 
though “When you caption for children, 
you’re working at a tremendous disad- 


the time, only two of the 240 PBS sta¬ 
tions subscribed to the program. Today 
Captioned ABC News is available to deaf 
viewers through 141 stations and it is 
still the only captioned news service 
broadcast across the country. 

From the beginning, the news has been 
the Center’s most popular service. Hut¬ 
chins, who previously worked for two 
other shows at WGBH, including the 
Emmy Award-winning children’s show, 
“Zoom,” and has seen the voluminous 
mail that other shows receive, says, “I’ve 
never read letters like the ones we get 
for this show. There’s a difference be¬ 
cause when the deaf say, ‘This is my 
show,’ they really mean it.” 

One man from Pennsylvania explains, 
“It is like a new ray of sunshine com¬ 
ing into our lives. Most of the programs 
that we view on TV are meaningless.” 

And another viewer writes from Texas, 
“Words cannot express the profound joy 
I experienced upon ‘hearing’ my first 
newscast program.” 

But news is only a fraction of the pro¬ 
gramming that the dynamic staff of 
twenty-three offers the hearing impaired 
community. Commercial slots during 
the news are filled with features such 
as Captioned Consumer, which has in¬ 
cluded hints on what to look for in a 
hearing aid, how to prevent fires from 
Christmas ornaments and income tax de¬ 
ductions available for the hearing im¬ 
paired. Deaf Heritage, another filler 
during commercial time, chronicles 
events and personalities in deaf history. 


It’s 6:29 p.m. at WGBH’s Caption Cen¬ 
ter in Boston when a tall young man 
pops his head through a doorway and 
yells, “Thirty seconds!” His four young 
colleagues grab clipboards, earphones 
and head towards TV monitors to watch 
ABC-TV’s Evening News, which every 
weekday evening they caption for the 
deaf. 

Within the half-hour, the small, tenaci¬ 
ous staff will have noted the names of 
all the speakers in the broadcast, their 
positions on the screen and any difficult 
spelling words used. They will tran¬ 
scribe and edit the news script into con¬ 
cise captions, feed them into a computer, 
and at 11:00, will air a highly polished 
Captioned ABC News for the 14,000,000 
hearing impaired persons in the country 
who would otherwise not understand a 
word that Frank Reynolds, Max Robin¬ 
son, Barbara Walters or any news re¬ 
porter has to say. 

It’s been five years that the Caption 
Center has been producing captioned or 
subtitled news for the deaf and there 
have rarely been any technical snags to 
prevent the operation from running like 
a Swiss clock. “Once three years ago, 
there was a power failure,” recalls Jeff 
Hutchins, the Captioned ABC News pro¬ 
ducer, “and we edited the show by 
candlelight. That was a pretty insane 
night, but we pulled it off.” 

Last winter during the infamous bliz¬ 
zard that precipitated a driving ban in 
Boston, the staff skied or otherwise 
slogged into work by foot and Hillary 
Kimmel Lyons, an associate producer, 
was one of the few people at WGBH who 
didn’t leave the station for the entire 
week. When the microwave link to 
ABC-TV was knocked down, Lyons and 
people at ABC made arrangements with 
other stations to have the ABC news 
continue to be fed into WGBH. “It re¬ 
quired a tremendous effort by the staff 
to get the news out and they did,” says 
Hutchins. He smiles and nods toward 
the bustling office. “I don’t think there’s 
a staff anywhere that is more dedicated.” 

The Caption Center began in 1973, two 
years after WGBH aired its first cap¬ 
tioned broadcast one episode of Julia 
Child’s “The French Chef.” The ex¬ 
periment was so well-received by the 
deaf community, that WGBH captioned 
50 other programs during the next two 
years, all with funding from the HEW’s 
Bureau of Education for the Handi¬ 
capped. 

“What hearing impaired viewers 
wanted more than any other service,” 
according to Sharon Earley, the director 
of the Caption Center, “was a television 
news program that they could under¬ 
stand.” In late 1973, in cooperation with 
ABC-TV, the Caption Center aired its 
first live captioned news broadcast. At 
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Jeff Hutchins, Producer of THE CAPTIONED ABC NEWS talks with news 
captioners Claire Ferguson (r) and Hillary Kinunel Lyons at the 
Caption Center, WGBH-TV, Boston. Produced for PBS, THE CAPTIONED 
ABC NEWS is the only nationally broadcast nightly news service for 
hearing-impaired persons. (Check local listing for time and station.) 


vantage. You’re trying to present in¬ 
formation in a form, the written form, 
that most deaf children have a difficult 
time understanding.” 

Taking a look at a captioned “Zoom,” 
one can see how the staff successfully 
cleared that hurdle, and why the award 
was made. The captions are not simply 
subtitles, but graphics that capture the 
plucky spirit of the show as well as the 
content. When the Zoomers jump up 
and down, the words jump up and down. 
They grow BIGGER, smaller, and if the 
Zoomers tear across the stage during a 
musical number, the words race across 
the screen as if they had personalities of 
their own. 

Whether captioning a children’s show 
or an election special, the Caption Cen¬ 
ter staff reveals a sophisticated grasp of 
language and the levels at which hear¬ 
ing impaired persons read. One part of 
the staff is now researching exclusively 
deaf children’s language problems and is 
applying their linguistic expertise to 
captioning programs like “Fat Albert 
and the Cosby Kids,” “The ABC After¬ 
noon Specials” and “Shazam!/Isis” for 
teachers of deaf children to use as high¬ 
ly motivating reading materials in class¬ 
rooms. 

Daily the news captioners must face 
language problems under the pressure 
of deadlines. They deftly pare an al¬ 
ready tight news script by one-third and 
then adjust it to a sixth grade level so 
that it can be read and understood im¬ 
mediately. They know how to change 
idioms without sacrificing meaning— 
‘fiscal restraint’ becomes ‘limited spend¬ 
ing’—and the importance of placing cap¬ 
tions directly under the proper speakers 
so as to avoid confusion in a deaf per¬ 
son’s mind. 

Howard K. Smith ABC-TV news com¬ 


mentator has praised the Captioned News 
staff by saying that while he finds it a 
task to reduce five minutes of news 
to 30 or 40 seconds of copy, he admires 
how clearly the Caption Center staff re¬ 
duces the copy even further. “I know 
what pangs of exclusion you undergo,” 
Smith remarks in a letter to the Cen¬ 
ter, “but I must say you do it excellent¬ 
ly.” 

Hearing impaired people hear with 
their eyes—whether they read lips, sign 
language or captions. The Caption Cen¬ 
ter tries to make that “hearing” less of 
a handicap. Still, the Center has re¬ 
ceived criticism from hearing people for 
making captions too simple. Says Earley, 
“They ask us, ‘Why do you change the 
words?’ They don’t understand what it 
is not to hear. We want to communicate 
sound information in the most efficient 
way possible, so viewers have the time 
to watch the picture as well as read.” 

Curiously enough, the Center has yet 
to receive a complaint about editing 
from a hearing impaired person. Remarks 
are most apt to be similar to those of a 
hearing impaired physicist in Rochester, 
New York. “The Captioned News from 
Boston . . . translates the most impor¬ 
tant news in a nutshell.” 


CHURCH DIRECTORY 
and 

CLUB DIRECTORY ADS 
Current rate: $12.00 per year (11 in¬ 
sertions), payable in advance. Send 
orders to Editor, THE DEAF AMER¬ 
ICAN, 5125 Radnor Road, Indianap¬ 
olis, Indiana 46226. 


ASHA To Conduct Two 
Health Management Institutes 

The American Speech and Hearing 
Association has been awarded a short¬ 
term traineeship grant to conduct two 
three-day health management institutes 
during 1979. Awarded by the Depart¬ 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare’s 
Bureau of Health Manpower, Division of 
Associated Health Professions, the grant 
will support a Washington, D.C.-based in¬ 
stitute on March 29-31 and a Los An¬ 
geles-based institute on April 25-27. The 
institutes will provide intensive one-day 
training for 200 health participants in 
each of three areas: Program Planning 
and Evaluation, Financial Management 
of Service Programs and Personnel Man¬ 
agement. 

Included in the area of Program Plan¬ 
ning and Evaluation will be information 
on specifying program goals, objectives 
and functions and the planning and im¬ 
plementing of an evaluation system in 
the health service delivery program. The 
Financial Management segment will be 
involved with accounting principles, cost 
accounting as a basis for fees, funda¬ 
mentals of budgeting and forecasting 
manpower and service needs for health 
service programs. The Personnel man¬ 
agement section will focus on the role of 
the program director, methods for speci¬ 
fying employee objectives and tasks, and 
criteria for developing standards, con¬ 
trols and performance appraisals. 

Tuition traineeships are available for 
200 speech-language pathologists, audio¬ 
logists, physical therapists, occupational 
therapists and other health professionals 
who are employed full-time in an ad¬ 
ministrative capacity in a health care in¬ 
stitution or as a faculty member in a 
postsecondary education institution. 

A limited number of expense stipends 
are available. Information about the in¬ 
stitute may be obtained by contacting 
Kathleen M. Griffin, Ph.D., Director, Re¬ 
search and Professional Development De¬ 
partment, American Speech and Hearing 
Association, 10801 Rockville Pike, Rock¬ 
ville, Maryland 20852. 


NAD Fees (Annual) 

Individual Membership_$15.00* 

Husband-Wife Membership __ 25.00* 
Organizational Affiliation ___ 25.00 

♦Includes DEAF AMERICAN 
subscription 

DEAF AMERICAN subscription, $6.00 
per year or $11.00 for two years. Send 
remittance to the National Association 
of the Deaf, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver 
Spring, Maryland 20910. 
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Well-Guided and Well-Hosted 


TEN DAYS IN RUSSIA - SOME IMPRESSIONS 

By WILLIAM E. CASTLE, Dean and Director 

National Technical Institute for the Deaf 


Pete Merrill, Fred Schreiber, Boyce 
Williams and I were invited to visit Rus¬ 
sia for 10 days as the guests of the All- 
Russian Society for the Deaf. 1 Our ex¬ 
press purposes for doing so were to ob¬ 
serve and better understand educational, 
employment, and cultural programs for 
the deaf in the USSR. This report is de¬ 
signed to disclose some of my impres¬ 
sions about this visit with no intent to 
suggest that these impressions are repre¬ 
sentative of the four of us who traveled 
together or that they stand for absolute 
facts about Russia. 

When we arrived in Moscow at 4:00 
p.m. on September 12, we were met by 
Gospodin (Mr.) Vladimir A. Fufayev, 
Gospodin (Mr.) Edward A. Vartanian, and 
an interpreter-guide who revealed her 
name only as Galina. Mr. Fufayev, who 
is hard of hearing, is chairman of the 
Central Board of Administration of the 
All-Russian Society for the Deaf; Mr. 
Vatanian is the Vice-Editor-in-Chief of 
V Edinom Stroya (meaning literally “In 
Single Formation” and less literally “A 
United Front”), the journal which is the 
USSR equivalent of THE DEAF AMERI¬ 
CAN and Galina otherwise called by the 
diminutive Galya, is an employee of In¬ 
tourist, the USSR government agency 
that manages all travel by foreigners in 
that country. 

It took a few minutes to have our pass¬ 
ports and visas checked, but before we 
were through with that official process, 
Mr. Fafayev’s combined use of Rus¬ 
sian sign language and Gestuno had 
communicated to us (primarily through 
Fred Schreiber) that they, and especially 
he were pleased to see us in Russia; that 
we would be going by train to Leningrad 
that very night; but that we would have 
an opportunity to freshen up and have 
a leisurely dinner since the train did not 
leave until midnight. 

Each of us was presented with three 
or four carnations as we crossed the 
threshold between the passport check 
point and the airport lobby. A porter 
was enlisted to care for our baggage but 
this did not help us to be unaware of 
the hustle and bustle and frenzy of a 
rather unorganized system of baggage 
claim, since each of us had to be on hand 
to identify his bags. 

As a final step at the airport we were 
requested to fill out a money declaration 
which would be stamped and which we 
would retain until leaving the country 
10 days later. With this task completed, 
we were escorted to taxis (three in 
number) which would be our transporta- 

iThe All-Russian Society of the Deaf is the 
USSR equivalent of the National Association 
of the Deaf (NAD) in that it is the national 
organization of and for the deaf community. 
As will be seen later, it is quite different in 
terms of the purposes it serves. 
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tion for the rest of the evening. The 
taxis took us to the Hotel Budapest where 
our stay in Russia got its start with those 
promised opportunities to freshen up and 
to have a dinner before going to Lenin¬ 
grad from which we would return after 
five days. 

The impressions which accrued to me 
from this point on will be presented in 
the remainder of this paper around the 
following topics: 1) care for the hear¬ 
ing impaired; 2) care for the general 
population and 3) care for us as guests. 

Taking care of the hearing impaired. 
As indicated in the introduction to this 
paper, the basic purpose of our visit to 
Russia was to see how educational em¬ 
ployment and cultural programs are or¬ 
ganized for the hearing impaired popula¬ 
tion of the USSR. This purpose was ac¬ 
complished by our visiting examples of 
such programs in Leningrad, Moscow and 
Pavlovsk and by spending time with di¬ 
rectors of cultural clubs for the deaf in 
both Novgorod and in Vladimir-Suzdal, 
some of the oldest cities of Russia. While 
in Leningrad we visited a preschool pro¬ 
gram for deaf, the central cultural club 
for the hearing impaired (twice), and a 
factory that employed the hearing im¬ 
paired and has two special on-the-job- 
training programs, one for the deaf and 
one for the hard of hearing. We also 
took a side trip to visit the special re¬ 
habilitation center for the deaf in Pav¬ 
lovsk. While in Moscow we visited the 
central offices of the All-Russian Society 
for the Deaf; the Research Institute of 
Defectology which includes experimental 
educational programs for the hard of 
hearing and the deaf; an elementary and 
middle school for the hard of hearing; 
a factory whose employees are almost 
exclusively hearing impaired; and the 
central cultural club for the hearing im¬ 
paired. 

The All-Russian Society. At the heart 
of that which happens for the deaf and 
heard of hearing in the USSR is the 
All-Russian Society for the Deaf. It is 
a government-based organization having 
a direct reporting relationship to the 
Ministry of Social Maintenance and ad¬ 
ditional strong liaisons with the Ministry 
of Health, the Ministry of Higher Educa¬ 
tion, and the Ministry of Culture. 

Like the National Association of the 
Deaf, its membership is made up mainly 
of hearing impaired people and it fosters 
the economic, social, and educational in¬ 
terests of the hearingimpaired. Unlike 
NAD, it does not have to serve a heavy 
political lobbying purpose; rather it helps 
to manage and finance implementation 
of the rights of the hearing impaired 
population which are guaranteed by the 
government and which include: a) the 
right to work; b) the right to choose 


any profession in accordance with ability, 
education, and interest; c) the right to 
continuing education; d) the right to vo¬ 
cational and economic rehabilitation; 
e) the right to a pension as a person 
who has what is called a “third level” 
disability; f) the right to a place to 
live; g) the right to a free public edu¬ 
cation at all levels and h) the right to 
an enriched cultural life. 

The Society has full responsibility for 
70 work enterprises. 500 cultural cen¬ 
ters, the Rehabilitation Center in Pa- 
volvsk, one sanitorium on the Black 
Sea and three vacation resorts on the 
Black Sea. 

Sixty-five percent of the earnings of 
the 70 work enterprises are used to 
support the Society; the other 35 per¬ 
cent go to the government to be used 
to support research regarding deafness. 
This past year the Society worked with 
a budget of 3,500,000 rubles, which is 
about $5,000,000. Membership in the So¬ 
ciety costs about 50 cents per year; and 
the Society has 150,000 members—40,000 
in agricultural enterprises; 10,000 associ¬ 
ated with the 70 enterprises which sup¬ 
port the Society; 80,000 in other indus¬ 
trial enterprises and 20,000 retired pen¬ 
sioners. 

The Society has just completed build¬ 
ing a new central office building and we 
were informed that we were the first 
foreign visitors to be hosted there. We 
were also informed that the Society has 
recently been awarded the Certificate 
of Heroism for 50 years of honorable 
service. 

Education of the hearing impaired. We 

observed the educational process by 
visiting a preschool program for the deaf 
in Leningrad, the elementary program 
for the hard of hearing at the Research 
Institute of Defectology in Moscow, a 
middle school for the hard of hearing 
in Moscow and the national rehabilita¬ 
tion center for the deaf in Leningrad. 

Some general observations need to be 
made first. All education of the deaf 
is done in separate schools for the deaf 
and all education of the hard of hearing 
is done in still other schools designed for 
the hard of hearing. Medical doctors 
make the determination as to whether a 
person is deaf or hard of hearing; this 
is done by using a combination of hear¬ 
ing test results and observing abilities to 
use the spoken language, and a person 
who is audiologically deaf but has good 
speech is categorized at hard of hearing. 

At the preschool level, which begins 
at age three, the Russian version of the 
Rochester method is used as the com¬ 
munication mode in the class room— 
this is a combination of speech, finger¬ 
spelling, use of residual hearing and the 
printed word. The method is universal 
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"Keep Quiet" 


Many people have been inquiring as to where they can obtain a popular new game called "Keep Quiet," a sign 
language crossword cubes game. It's the fun game that teaches you the alphabet in sign language while you play. A 
player makes words from sign language symbols that are printed on the cubes and has three minutes to use all the cubes 
attached together forming words. Each sells for $7.00 and can be ordered through the Kopptronix Co., Stanhope, N. J. 
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because the Research Institute of De- 
fectology has determined that it is the 
most beneficial method for Russian deaf 
children. It is thought to expedite the 
learning of spoken language in part be¬ 
cause the printed word has a one-to-one 
relationship to the fingerspelling and also 
a close relationship to the phonetic make¬ 
up of Russian speech. 

As children progress to elementary 
and middle school, the fingerspelling 
component is dropped. By that time 
their spoken language has developed 
sufficiently that they need not depend 
on fingerspelling any longer. Speech, 
speechreading and use of residual hear¬ 
ing are used; and at no level of school¬ 
ing is the Russian sign language used. 
Even at the rehabilitation center in Len¬ 
ingrad we observed the use of sign lan¬ 
guage in only one classroom; and that 
was done by an interpreter for a teacher- 
specialist in audiovisual aids. 

All desks in very classroom are equip¬ 
ped with headsets and the children are 
expected to use them. It was observable 
that the voices of the children were well- 
developed, and in general, articulation 
was good. Whenever we entered a class¬ 
room, in a school or in a factory, the chil¬ 
dren or students would stand up in uni¬ 
son; and throughout the lessons it was 
clear that the discipline level was high. 
For the most part the schools are a com¬ 
bination of residential and day with some 
students living—in five days a week and 
others commuting every day. 

It was at the Research Institute of De- 
fectology that further details about the 
process of educating the hearing impaired 
were described to us. Here we learned 
that there are 400 special schools for the 
hearing impaired; that some hearing 
impaired receive their preschool educa¬ 
tion at home under the guidance of ex¬ 
perts; that the term of education be¬ 
yond preschool is 12 years; that at the 
end of that time the usual deaf graduate 
receives a Certificate of Incomplete Sec¬ 
ondary Education and either goes to 
work or enters a technical or professional 
school; that many who go to work take 
continuing education in evening schools 
or use one day out of the five workdays 
in an effort to complete their secondary 
education; that some enter higher educa¬ 
tion (especially those with good speech¬ 
reading abilities) in colleges and univer¬ 
sities either in groups or as individuals 2 ; 
that interpreters are provided for groups 
and that notetakers and tutors are also 
made available; that throughout early 
education the important stress is on 
learning spoken language and the de¬ 
velopment of vocabulary; that the long¬ 
term aim of current research at the In¬ 
stitute is to reduce the time needed to 
complete school through strengthening 
preschool efforts, starting work with the 
children at age one and a half, intensi- 
fication of pro gramming, more thorough 

2 To enter higher education one must pass 
admissions exams as do hearing persons; 
however, stipends are twice those for hear¬ 
ing persons. We were told about a program 
for 20 students at Bauman Institute, but we 
were not able to visit that program. 
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use of residual hearing, having six in¬ 
stead of twelve children in a class, pro¬ 
ducing better qualified teachers; that it 
is recommended that deaf persons not be 
allowed to teach as a general rule, be¬ 
cause of the important stress on the de¬ 
velopment of spoken language 3 ; that the 
Research Institute of Defectology is the 
only one in the USSR and the results of 
its research dictate what happens 
throughout the republics in the educa¬ 
tion of the handicapped. 

It is important to note that there is 
no freedom of choice between what we 
are used to calling oralism and total com¬ 
munication or segregation and integra¬ 
tion; and there are no programs similar 
to those offered by Gallaudet or NTID. 

An educational institution which might 
be described as resembling the program 
for the deaf at the Technical Vocational 
Institute in St. Paul, Minnesota, is the 
Center of Rehabilitation of the Deaf lo¬ 
cated in Pavlovsk, which is directed by 
Gospodin (Mr.) Joseph Gilman. This 
Center serves 600 hearing impaired per¬ 
sons currently and it is the only one 
like it in all of the USSR. When Mr. 
Gilman talks about the various study 
programs at the Center, he describes 
them as advanced technical programs; 
and, for that reason, some will have the 
impression that the Center is Russia’s 
version of NTID; however, nothing could 
be farther from the truth. The so- 
called advanced technical study pro¬ 
grams at the Center are as follows: 

a) a program for training hearing im¬ 
paired adults in the fine and applied arts, 
a program which is similar to the ap¬ 
plied arts program of NTID with some 
specializing in the fine art of painting; 

b) an interpreter training program which 
takes two and one half years, c) a lead¬ 
ership training program for training 
hearing and deaf persons to serve as 
directors of the cultural centers for the 
deaf such as those that are described 
below; d) a social work program in 
which hearing and deaf persons are 
trained to counsel hearing impaired in¬ 
dividuals about such things as wills, 
estates and court procedures; e) a teach¬ 
er training program which appeared to 
be designed to train hearing persons to 
be teachers of speech; f) a polygraphics 
program which includes elementary train¬ 
ing in printing techniques, photography, 
lettering, sign-making and use of media, 
and g) a program for training radio and 
television repairmen. The Center also 
has its own factory which is managed by 
deaf persons and which has multiply 
handicapped deaf persons as permanent 
employees. 

Our tour of the Center included ob¬ 
serving a class in auditory training (also 
billed as research, a class in speech train- 
ing; a class in which social workers were 

Exceptions are made with respect to voca¬ 
tional training. 

4 The first two years are spent on learning 
interpreting skills and becoming sophisticated 
about the deaf and the last one half year is 
spent on learning about various work settings 
and arriving at a specialty. Most of the train¬ 
ees we saw were children of deaf parents and 
all were women. 


being taught proper use of the Russian 
language; a class in which cultural lead¬ 
ership trainees were studying Russian 
literature; a class in which interpreter 
trainees were being taught anatomy of 
the ear; a class in physics for polygraph¬ 
ics majors; and two classes for art stu¬ 
dents, one a beginning class in which 
the students were learning elementary 
sketching and the other an advanced 
class in portrait painting. In none of 
these classes was sign language used by 
the classroom teacher and in only one 
was an interpreter used; yet the deaf 
students appeared to readily understand 
the spoken language of all their teachers. 

Employment of the hearing impaired. 

No one in Russia who is employable 
is without a job, including the hear im¬ 
paired. In fact, there are more jobs 
than there are workers according to 
Galya, our interpreter. It is also clear 
that work is regarded highly in the 
USSR; and to be an outstanding worker 
is to be a national hero. 

We visited two factories where deaf 
persons were employed. The first was 
in Pavlovsk outside of Leningrad and 
the second was in Moscow. Both fac¬ 
tories (or enterprises) belonged to the 
All-Russian Society. The one in Povlovsk 
manufactured primarily amplifiers for 
motion picture projectors; the one in 
Moscow manufactured electric motors, 
transformers, insulated cables, resistors 
for television sets and fur pieces. In 
both factories over a majority of the 
workers were deaf or hard of hearing; 
and in Pavlovsk there were 20 deaf and 
20 hard of hearing in on-the-job training 
programs learning how to manufacture 
the current products of that factory. 

For most workers the factory becomes 
one center of their lives in that many live 
close by in apartments that were built 
by the company and most factories have 
their own concert halls and libraries. 
Still others have parks and playgrounds 
for children or special rest camps in 
the country. Earnings by the hearing 
impaired are comparable to those of the 
hearing workers. On the average they 
earn about 10% less; however, because 
of their handicap they are also paid a 
pension by the government even though 
they are working. The pension is 25% 
of the salary earned at the time the pen¬ 
sion is initiated. 

Other reward systems are built around 
a competition theme. Each worker’s 
name and monthly goal is posted in the 
work room; and a record is kept as to 
who does not meet the goal and who 
goes over. Worker heroes are built 
from this base. Interpreters are pro¬ 
vided by the factory for any on-the-job 
training and as required during the day- 
by-day work activities; and certain deaf 
and hard of hearing workers are in man¬ 
agerial roles. 

As a last note regarding employment, 
it should be pointed out that the USSR 
has a list of jobs which it recommends 
that deaf persons not be placed in. 
These are defined by the medical pro¬ 
fession in the interests of safety of the 
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deaf persons and the general population. 
Two examples given were those of medi¬ 
cal doctor and airplane pilot. 

Cultural clubs for the hearing impaired. 
In any city of any size and which has 
a hearing impaired population there is 
a cultural club which is sponsored by the 
All-Russian Society. We visited the cen¬ 
tral clubs in both Leningrad and Mos¬ 
cow. The former is currently housed in 
the mansion once owned by Michael, 
cousin of Czar Nicholas II. It still con¬ 
tains vestiges of his high living such as 
elegant chandeliers, or marble staircase, 
a little theatre, gilded porcelain statu¬ 
aries as part of the wall decor, large 
Chinese porcelain urns and a ballroom. 
It also has pictures of Lenin and his wife, 
who was a strong supporter of the deaf 
during her life, and a number of neo- 
realistic Russian paintings which were 
done by hearing impaired. Because the 
membership for the club has grown so 
rapidly, a new building has been pro¬ 
posed which is to be completed in 1980. 

The central club in Moscow is a very 
large building which houses a complete 
theatre not unsimilar in size to the NTID 
theatre, a large ball room space, a large 
gymnasium, a soccer field, a hockey rink, 
a volley ball court and a 42,000-book li¬ 
brary which can accommodate 1,000 
hearing impaired persons at one time. 
Again it has been outgrown by member¬ 
ship and a larger facility is to be com¬ 
pleted in the early 1980’s. The national 
mime theatre, which has 56 professional 
deaf and hard of hearing actors and ac¬ 
tresses, operates out of this club. 
Through cultural clubs, deaf persons 
are encouraged to gather on a social 
basis, to organize programs for them¬ 
selves which include captioned films, 
live amateur theatre, dancing, music 
ensembles and athletic events. The Rus- 
sions are very proud of their Deaf Olym¬ 
pic participants and especially of the 
fact that some deaf persons have won 
medals in the world Olympics, not just 
the deaf Olympics. 

Taking care of the general population. 

The way in which the hearing impaired 
population of Russia is cared for is fair 
testimony of how the general population 
is taken care of. No one is unemployed 
and no one is poverty stricken. In gen¬ 
eral, the people of Russia seem to be 
well-fed, sufficiently clothed and gener¬ 
ally content. Those with whom we came 
in contact were warm, affectionate and 
generous; concerned for our welfare; 
pleased with their own role in their 
society and, more often than expected, 
in very good humor. 

It is clear that the republics of the 
USSR are still recovering from the ef¬ 
fects of World War II. Some recon¬ 
struction is still underway as was ob¬ 
served in Leningrad; and much new 
construction is now taking place in an 
all out effort to provide better hous¬ 
ing for all people. The society is striv¬ 
ing to provide each family with its own 
apartment in place of the postwar cir¬ 
cumstance of several families, often 
strangers to one another, sharing the 
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same apartment. 

The people of Russia are ubiquitously 
propagandized with respect to the socio¬ 
economic philosophy of communism as 
preached by Marx, Engel and Lenin. The 
only signage seen on billboards or on 
top of large buildings are large-letter 
tributes to communism, to Lenin, to the 
party, to the people. Statues and pic¬ 
tures of Lenin are everywhere. Each 
educational or employment or cultural 
enterprise has vast units of bulletin 
board space which are filled with party 
line quotations or pictures of national 
heroes or worker-heroes or Olympic 
heroes. The subways are beautiful and 
each station is filled with art work de¬ 
voted to the cause of the revolution and 
the history of ‘‘the people”—their suf¬ 
fering before the revolution and their 
greatness since. 

Quite clearly, the citizens of the USSR 
are a proud people. They are proud of 
their heritage, even the vast and wealthy 
heritage from the days of the Czars. At 
the same time, they remain bitter about 
their suffering from World War II and 
what the Fascists did to their country. 

Something that is also clear without 
enunciation is that each citizen is ex¬ 
pected to be a contributor in exchange 
for the care taken for him by the gov¬ 
ernment. Motivation and incentive are 
not dead because of the absence of free 
enterprise. Indeed, there are frequent 
evidences of the use of the competitive 
spirit as a motivator and there are also 
evidences of some “religious” interest in 
doing what is best for “the people” and 
for the nation. 

Taking care of visitors. During the 
10 days that the four of us were in 
Russia, we were well-guided and well- 
hosted. All arrangements were managed 
by Intourist, and we were sufficiently 
busy from 8:30 in the morning until 
10:30 or later in the evening every day 
that we had little chance to do any ex¬ 
ploring on our own. At every educa¬ 
tional, employment or cultural enterprise 
which we visited we were accompanied 
by three or more Russians; and at each 
such enterprise we were greeted warm¬ 
ly. Without exception, each tour of an 
enterprise started with everyone sitting 
down around a table which bore flowers 
for beauty; bowls of fruit, boxes of 
chocolate or pastries to eat, coffee, tea, 
beer or bottled water to drink; and pack¬ 
ages of cigarettes (often American manu¬ 
factured). Without exception, the leader 
of the enterprise gave us a detailed 
description of that enterprise and then 
a tour and finally a second sitdown 
around that same table or over lunch or 
dinner in a nearby restaurant for a ques- 
tion-and-answer period. Without excep¬ 
tion, we were given souvenirs. 

Every day we were provided three 
meals and, on one day, we were provided 
with four. Each lunch and each dinner 
was a seven-course meal and often break¬ 
fast was also. Fresh flowers were al¬ 
ways on the table. At dipner always 
and sometimes at lunch vodka was drunk 
in sufficient abundance. When vodka 


was not served at lunch, Russian beer or 
a special honey-based mead was served. 
Caviar was also frequent at both lunch 
and dinner. Almost no lunch or dinner 
was without shredded carrots and/or 
cabbage, potatoes and green peas. The 
meat was often beef or veal and some¬ 
times chicken or fish would be served. 
Soups were often made from fish and 
other times would be Russian style 
borscht (a beet soup) or shchi (a cabbage 
soup). Both dark and white bread were 
served at every meal; and it was always 
very delicious. Fat is prevalent in Rus¬ 
sian meals and their love for it is ex¬ 
emplified best by the fact that large 
clumps of fat are a part of the con¬ 
sistency of some of their soups and that 
one day we were served raw bacon as a 
special delicacy. 

Hotel accommodations were consistent¬ 
ly simple but sufficient. We stayed at 
the Soviet Hotel in Leningrad (a fairly 
modern structure) and the Leningrad 
Hotel in Moscow (a pseudo-Russian archi¬ 
tectural style resembling a fancy wedding 
cake). Each floor of every hotel has a 
worker at a 24-hour desk who checks 
you in and out. Beds are always for a 
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single person and bathrooms, even in 
the modern hotels, are almost archaic. 

All transportation was provided for. 
We traveled between Leningrad and Mos¬ 
cow by strain twice, each time leaving 
at midnight and arriving at our destina¬ 
tion at eight in the morning. The trains 
were quite modern, but sleeping cubicles 
were small yet designed to sleep four 
people on narrow beds. For all other 
travel there were always two or three 
taxis at our disposal. 

In addition to the business aspects of 
our 10-day stay, our hosts also treated 
us to the following: 

• a guided tour of the Memorial Ceme¬ 
tery in Leningrad in which 470,000 
victims of the Nazi siege of Leningrad 
are buried; 

• a guided tour of the Hermitage, the 
winter home of the Czars; 

• a guided tour of the Pavlovsk Palace 
for the Czars which was built in the 
early 1800’s by Czar Paul I; 

• a guided tour of the Peter and Paul 
Fortress in Leningrad which is the 
burial place of all the Czars since 
Peter the Great; 

• a guided tour of the foundation city of 
Russia known as Novgorod (founded 
in 862 by Revok the Swede); 

• a guided tour of Peter the Great’s 
summer palace, which is a fine illus- 
stration of postwar restoration the 
Russians have done in the wake of 
German destruction; 

• a guided tour of St. Isaacs Cathedral, 
one of the finest examples of Rom¬ 
anesque architecture in existence; 

• a guided tour of the Kremlin Museum 
in Moscow; 

• a guided tour of the ancient cities of 
Vladimir and Suzdal where we saw 
many examples of old style churches, 
monasteries, nunneries and homes; 

• a guided tour o fthe art museum 
which houses the works of the Rus¬ 
sian impressionists; 

• a guided tour of the art museum 
way stations in Moscow, all of which 
are such impressive pieces of art 
work and design that one might pre¬ 
fer to live underground rather than 
above it; 

• an evening at the theater to see the 
Don Cossack Folk Group for folk sing¬ 
ing and dancing; 

• an evening at the Kirov theater to see 
the Kirov ballet troupe doing Swan 
Lake; and 

• an evening at the Moscow Circus 
which was a spectacular event that 
took place in a very modern indoor 
arena which seats at least 6,000 
people. 

It was easy to see that the Russians we 
were with during each of these special 
events were very proud of all that they 
were showing us even those things 
which are rich vestiges from the days 
of the Czars. 


1978 NCJD Convention 
Draw 800 To Beverly Hills 

The 12th Biennial Convention of the 
National Congress of Jewish Deaf at¬ 
tracted approximately 800 Jewish deaf 
and their friends to Beverly Hills Hilton 
Hotel, Beverly Hills, California the week 
of July 30-August 5, 1978. The host, 
Temple Beth Solomon of the Deaf under 
the chairmanship of Alvin Klugman, pre¬ 
sented an impressive program. Also at¬ 
tending were four from Israel, one from 
Germany and several Canadians. 

The conventioners were exposed to a 
Mini-Sisterhood Workshop and an in¬ 
spiring panel discussion on “Building a 
Better Future for Jewish Deaf.” Formal 
affiliation with World Organization of 
Jewish Deaf, planning for 1981 world 
convention in Israel, establishing a Judiac 
sign book committee, approving the mem¬ 
bership application of New York Society 
for the Deaf (13th affiliate) and support¬ 
ing public laws regarding the handicap¬ 
ped were some of the business actions. 

Distinguished guests at the poolside 
reception were Mayor Joseph Tilem of 
Beverly Hills and Mayor Tom Bradley of 
Los Angeles. At this function Anna 
Plapinger of Miami Beach, Florida, re¬ 
ceived a citation for her outstanding 
dedication to NCJD, having the program 
book dedicated to her. Also 6-foot Carol 
Trachtenberg, formerly with the Virgin 
Islands school program for the deaf and 
now with the Southern California pro¬ 
gram, won over 20 contestants for “Miss 
1978 NCJD.” Meyer Lief of New York 
City was honored with the first Plapinger 
Leadership Award. 

The 1978-89 administration: Alvin 
Klugman, Los Angeles, president; Mrs. 
Edith Chaplan, Flushing, New York, vice 
president; Kenneth Rothschild, Sloats- 
burg, New York, secretary-treasurer; Ger¬ 
ald Burstein, Riverside, California, and 
Mrs. Adele Shuart, Adelphi, Maryland, 
board members. Alexander Fleischman 
of Greenbelt, Maryland was re-appointed 
executive director. 

The next convention will be held Au¬ 
gust 17-24, 1980, at Granit Hotel Country 
Club, Kerhonkson, New York (a resort 
in the Catskills) under the auspices of 
Temple Beth Or of the Deaf of New York 
City. 
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Diary Of Frances ‘ Peggie 9 Parsons ... as condensed by hortense auerbach 


(Note: It is impossible to merely condense Peggie Parsons' diaries for publica¬ 
tion in THE DEAF AMERICAN . . . they are much too long , but extremely “read¬ 
able” What I shall attempt to do is simply to give the highlights of her stay in each 
country. The reader should bear in mind that the purpose of her trip was to serve 
as a sort of Total Communication Ambassador and that she conducted workshops , 
gave lectures and appeared on TV in most of the countries she visited. I will play 
that down and give you the “human interest” side of her travels.) 
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tal Communication was received on the 
whole with much enthusiasm. Peggie 
learned that Mrs. Isa had formerly been 
a firm supporter of oralism, but had been 
converted by a former student to total 
communication. Since then, she has 
bravely spoken out in support of sign 
language, despite much opposition. 

Penang is an incredibly immaculate 
city on an island surrounded by the sea. 


Penang, Malaysia 

When Peggie arrived in Penang, no 
one was there to meet her, and she en¬ 
countered some delay at the passport sec¬ 
tion, being questioned about her month’s 
stay in Malaysia. When she explained 
that she had come to help deaf children, 
they smiled and wrote down April 27 
as the expiration date. 

Mrs. Seleena Yahaya-Isa was the teach¬ 
er Peggie had written to about her stay 
in Malaysia, but she could not be con¬ 
tacted at home. So Peggie decided to go 
to the school by herself via taxi, and per¬ 
suasively argued with a taxi driver to 
lower the fare he would charge her from 
$30.00 to $8.00. Mrs. Isa was speechless 
when she saw Peggie, and no wonder; 
She, had never received Peggie’s letters 
from New Delhi—all plans for her were 
in May! 

However, where there is a will, there 
is a way. Peggie stayed with Seleena, 
instead of at the hotel where the minis¬ 
try had arranged for her to stay in May, 
and Seleena started the ball rolling. That 
night, Peggie joined five other teachers 
for dinner. There is a strong pro- 
American feeling there and Communism 
is weak. People are very friendly, cheer¬ 
ful and courteous. 

At the school, classes were started in 
sign language, and Peggie had full author¬ 
ity to enter any classroom unannounced 
to observe. The teachers and students 
were very eager to learn sign language, 
and in spite of some disagreements about 
Cued Speech versus Signed English, To¬ 


Frances shared a dormitory with the girls. In spite of screen walls, mosquitos invaded and 
relentlessly attacked Frances all night. She couldn't make up her mind whether to cover 
herself against those voracious insects or uncover because of the humidity. 


In Melbourne, Frances watches one of Princess Elizabeth School's oral-oriented students 
as she reads out loud. The children there are segregated into hearing, oral and manual 
schools after evaluations. 


Cool breezes blow along the shore but 
do not reach the school which is inland. 
The cost of eletricity is skyhigh and, as 
a result, Peggie spent many hot and 
sleepless nights in Penang. The love and 
care of the friendly Malaysian people 
kept her going. 

Bloodthirsty mosquitoes reminded Peg¬ 
gie to take quinine regularly. Mrs. Isa 
kept close surveillance on her meals, and 
when they were invited to parties, 
brought sandwiches for her, or had her 
eat an early supper. After eating meat, 
chicken and fish for a week, heartburn 
appeared and arthritis returned to Peg¬ 
gie’s wrist. It was necessary for her to 
tell Mrs. Isa about her vegetarian diet, 
and to ask that all meat be omitted in her 
dish. If she tried to clear the table after 
meals, or wash her own attire or do any 
kind of housework, her efforts met with 
strenuous objections from Mrs. Isa’s 
mama, and 15-month-old baby’s nurse. 
Mrs. Isa was all for keeping Peggie’s 
health in top-notch condition so that 
she could teach. 

In spite of her full schedule, Peggie 
did get time for sightseeing. Saturday 
mornings and Sunday afternoons were 
golden opportunities for her to observe 
Penang’s culture. She saw many inter¬ 
esting customs and sights, including 
heavily decorated Buddhist temples, 
gargoyle-eyed monsters with human 
forms, high boards at the door to ward 
off evil spirits, which could not step 
over, and snake temples with warning 
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The wedded Malaysian couple pose In the 
nuptial chairs with Saleena Isa, Frances and 
a Malaysian guest seated below. They were 
each presented tiny baskets with an egg in it 
as a symbol of fertility. Eggs hung alongside 
the walls, in the corners and over the doors. 
The bride never smiles, otherwise she is 
thought to be shameless! Penang. 

signs—“Not responsible for lives.” Mrs. 
Isa took her along to a wedding, where, 
as in India, the couple see each other for 
the first time at the altar. If the bride 
smiles or looks happy, she is thought 
to be shameless. Eggs, a symbol of fer¬ 
tility, were given to each person in a 
tiny, foam rubber basket. 

“One interesting Chinese custom Mrs. 
Isa invited me to witness was the feed¬ 
ing of the dead on All Souls Day, once 
a year. I have quoted her vivid descrip¬ 
tion of this festival for your pleasure. 
“The oval-shaped Chinese graves rest on 
the hillside facing the sea so that the 
spirits may enjoy the scenery and the 
rising and setting sun. Over the years, 
the graves have mushroomed into a city 
of the dead, and the astronomical price 
of lots is slowing down the growth of 
Penang. Approaching the grave of Mrs. 
Isa’s grandmother a young boy with a 
hoe tagged along to trim the grass and 
pull weeds for pay. We went shortly 
after sunup and soon many relatives of 
the deceased were swarming through the 
acres of graves. They brought roasted 
pigs, roasted chicken, goodies, pots of 
tea, bananas and fruits, paper money and 
incense burners. Food was placed at 
the front steps of the grave; paper money 
was placed on top of each grave and 
weighted down with rocks to bribe evil 
spirits to stay away. Incense burners 
were lined up around the graves. A few 
graves have three or four tombstones 
together indicating the wealth of a 
Chinese with two or three wives. Not 
desiring to intrude on their private wor¬ 
ship, I snapped a few pictures at quite 
a distance hoping they will turn out 
well. I also had some closeups of Mama 
preparing pink bread and pink yeast 
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It is a Chinese custom to feed the dead on All Souls Day once a year. Mama prepares pin 
bread and pink yeast cakes as food offerings to represent happiness, a bright red chili depicts 
prosperity and paper money was placed to bribe evil spirits stay away. Penang. 
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cakes as food offerings to represent hap¬ 
piness. A bright red chili sticking out 
of the stuffed chicken’s mouth depicts 
prosperity. Mrs. Isa’s brother flipped 
two coins. Two heads indicated the spirit 
grandmother had begun eating. Fire¬ 
crackers popped everywhere. After a 
considerable wait, he began flipping two 
coins. Two heads! She was still feast¬ 
ing high on the hog. Several others were 
taking up their feast to carry back to 
their cars and dine on it at home. For 
a third time he flipped the coins. Heads! 
That grandmother must be mighty hun¬ 
gry. Mrs. Isa and I left while her mama 
and brother patiently waited for a toss 
showing a head and a tail that indicates 
the spirit has finished feasting.” 

Peggie was also privileged to be in¬ 
vited to witness a Hindu festival, which 
is only held three times a year, and is 
outlawed in India. Valli, a Hindu stu¬ 
dent teacher, who was four months preg¬ 
nant, invited her. In Peggie’s words: 
so there was ample room to mill around 
“At this time of year it was not crowded 
and get a good, closeup look at the Hin¬ 
dus whose backs were pierced with fish 
hooks with thick coils of thread. Their 
fronts from one-half to one-and-a-half 
inches in diameter and not one drop of 
blood was shed! They carried heavy 
loads of gaily decorated steel structures 
on their shoulders. In a trance they 
danced and stamped to rhythmic beats of 
drums and wove their way, in the blaz¬ 
ing sun, through traffic and out to the 
temple five miles away. A sudden tropi¬ 
cal downpour drenched them, then again 
the hot sun. Tiny bells jingled around 
their ankles. One pulled a little wagon 
with his back with the hooks attached 
to thick cords that were tied to the 
wagon. Some leaned forward while the 
‘drivers’ held back the cords with the 
hooks on the other’s backs. Since the 
temple was perched 300 steps high, the 
martyrs must climb to the destination 


Frances respectfully observes the oriental cul¬ 
ture by leaving her sandals in the foyer and 
putting on the house zorries. Penang. She 
wears a Malaysian batik dress. 

where amidst praying and blessings, their 
vows were achieved. 

“Explanation about the fetish: When 
one suffers an ailment, he vows to go 
on a pilgrimage to the temple with what¬ 
ever he chooses if he recovers. When 
he recovers, he fasts thriving only on 
vegetables for lunches and meditates for 
a week. He visits a priest to be blessed 
for a spirit to envelop his body. Prior 
to the hooking, pricking, pinning or punc¬ 
turing, ashes are applied on his fore¬ 
head and incense smoke wafts into his 
nose. He goes into a trance with his 
relatives and friends chanting and sing¬ 
ing around him. Sometimes his wife or 
mother or brother suddenly throws up 
his or her arms and spins with such force 
that it takes three or four people to pin 
the person down. Ashes are slapped on 
the forehead and held over that person’s 
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Siesta time! Penang, Malaysia 


eyes until he or she quiets down, shaken 
and exhausted. It is said a spirit also 
gets into the body. It is incredible to 
see no trace of scars; even the cheeks, 
with gaping holes, smoothed back after 
a few days with no disfigurement! What 
deep faith they possess!” 

Then they mounted the 300 steps and 
witnessed the monks accepting offerings 
of fruit and milk from worshippers. The 
monks then hurry into the inner sacred 
room which houses the god and pour the 
milk over the god. Malaysia is dominated 
by the Muslims and is ruled by nine 
Muslin kings, each taking his turn to 
rule for five years. Mrs. Isa, a Chinese, 
is a converted Muslin, being married to 
a Malaysian. She is rearing Muslin chil¬ 
dren, Amir, five, and Aida, fifteen 
months. 


Peggie was very busy in Penang for 
five weeks with teaching and lectures, 
meeting parents of deaf children and 
deaf adults. The parents of deaf chil¬ 
dren thanked her warmly for her lec¬ 
tures, and told her she had given them 
hope. Deaf adults poured out their woes 
and problems, and asked her questions: 
If deaf couples marry, are they consid¬ 
ered fit parents; will they have deaf chil¬ 
dren; do deaf people face prejudice in 
America, and so on? Newspaper report¬ 
ers covered her stay and lectures regular¬ 
ly, if not always correctly. She also had an 
interview with a representative of Malay¬ 
sian Radio. Her stay in Malaysia was 
extended to May 8, so she had to get her 
visa extended. There were problems 
with the airlines, causing her to visit 
that office several times. Also, she found 


A Hindu festival—a steel pole goes through both sides of this man's cheeks and NOT one drop 
of blood was shed! He carried it to a temple five miles away and mounted 300 steps uphill as 
a pilgrimage. It is incredible to see no trace of scars, or gaping holes after a few days! Penang. 
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it necessary to make a visit to the dentist 
and the eye doctor. The eye doctor pre¬ 
scribed new glasses. New gold frames, 
photogray Germanmade bifocal lenses 
and the eye exam, all came to just $38.00. 

The teachers in Peggie’s class worked 
diligently, losing no time in using Total 
Communication in their classes. They 
were amazed at how quickly and easily 
their students caught up and urged Peg¬ 
gy to convince the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion in Kuala Lumpur to make sign lan¬ 
guage official. 

Peggie’s wardrobe was very limited— 
two pairs of slacks and four T-shirts for 
daytime and a Trinidad caftan for even¬ 
ing. Because of the climate, wearing 


A Hindu pilgrim went into a trance while his 
back was pierced with fish hooks and a steel 
rod was driven through his cheeks. Ashes are 
applied on his forehead and incense smoke 
wafts into his nose. He then dances and 
stamps to rhythmic beats of drum and walks 
in the blazing sun to the temple, five miles 
away. Penang. 

stockings was impossible, and Peggie 
does not go barelegged, so she did not 
wear skirts. But her wardrobe was nicely 
supplemented by a lovely batik gown for 
evening outings, presented to her by 
the school board, and a batik blouse 
given to her by Mama. 

More than a few words should be said 
about Seleena Isa. She is a brave, 
spirited woman who wholeheartedly ad¬ 
vocates Total Communication, in spite of 
opposition from diehard oralists. One 
night at a conference in Japan, a certain 
die-hard oralist rounded up principals 
from different countries, took them to 
his suite and recorded on tape their 
praise of the use of oralism in their 
schools. Seleena, however, openly ad¬ 
mitted, on tape, that children taught in 
the oral system were not making pro¬ 
gress linguistically and voiced her con¬ 
cern and uneasiness about the system. 
She shocked everyone! In addition to her 
crusade for Total Communication, she 
volunteers to do social and rehabilita¬ 
tion work, since there are no social 
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A typical street scene In Penang. Peggy is never at ease on this kind of bike-taxi and feels 
like a "bumper." She prefers riding BEHIND a pedalerl 


workers or rehabilitation counsels in 
Penang. 

Seleena told Peggie about witnessing 
a deaf woman, Molly Sifter, who dem¬ 
onstrated her perfect speech, with hands 
at her sides, to the Manchester students 
every year from 1955 to 1958. At that 
time, at the banquet of the International 
Conference, Molly did not appear, but 
had her pamphlets distributed exposing 
her frustrated feelings, tension and sup¬ 
pression. She shocked everyone, too! 

Peggie visited the upper grade class¬ 
rooms before she left to give a pep talk 
to the students. She encouraged them 
to study diligently, help younger children 
with sign language and compete to quali¬ 
fy for student exchange with MSSD; she 
gave them hope that there can be deaf 
teachers. Teachers thanked her pro¬ 
fusely because their students listened to 
her and why not? They have deafness 
in common. 

It seemed that Peggie's schedule would 
be very tight in both Singapore and 
Kuala Lumpur. Colombo announced a 
plan to ban tourists for one month in 
August, but the airline agent said she 
did not think Peggie would have any 
trouble because of her special reasons 
for going. However, she might have to 
get an offcial letter from Ceylon’s Minis¬ 
try of Education. 

The sign language class was finished 
now, and the class was busy reviewing. 
The teachers and Saleena treated Peggie 


for tea at a swanky hotel by the sea, 
so heartwarming for Peggie to see how 
they used sign language with pride in 
public. 

Next installment: 

Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia 


Note from Peggy: Readers wanting informa¬ 
tion or special favors based on these diary 
installments should enclose a stamped self- 
addressed envelope to Peggy Parsons, Gal- 
laudet College, Washington, D. C. 20002. 



C-Phone, Inc., proudly announces theC-PHONE, a self-contained telecommunication 
device for the hearing impaired. With a built-in coupler and telephone ring signaler, 
this simple, lightweight unit measures only 14 x 13 x 20 inches. See for yourself why 
the C-PHONE>was the most talked about new product at the 1978 National Association 
of the Deaf Convention in Rochester, N.Y.! 


SAVE MONEY ON LONG DISTANCE CALLS 
Prepared messages up to 23 lines can be 
sent like pre-punched paper tape. Corrections 
can be made anywhere on the screen. The 
24th line is used to contact the proper person 
before sending the prepared message. 
Depressing a single key then causes the 
message to be sent - automatically, and as 
often as you wish. 

ADDITIONAL FEATURES 

• Compatible with all TDD’s 

• Bright, sharp readout 

• Standard line width 

• No shifting for numbers 

• Automatic carriage return/linefeed (no 
broken short words at the end of a line). 



The C-PHONE is ideal for fire and police stations, schools and libraries, medical facilities, religious 
organizations, etc. NO INDIVIDUAL, AGENCY OR INSTITUTION WITH A NEED TO COMMUNICATE 
WITH THE HEARING IMPAIRED SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE!!! 


PRICE $550 ( i ncl. shipping)One year warranty on all parts and labor. For free brochures write 
C-PHONE, Inc., 351 Ries Road, Ballwin, Missouri 63011. 
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Promoted from Sorter . . . 

James Blackmore: Deaf Mail Carrier 

By BETTY KUENZIE 


What does it take to be a good mail carrier for the post 
office? That's the question this writer had in the back of 
her mind as she took on an assignment to interview the first 
deaf mail carrier in the State of Wisconsin—Allen Blackmore. 
That question was immediately answered in part as a tall , 
husky fellow with a warm, welcoming smile greeted me in the 
lunchroom of Madison's Downtown Post Office . 

Allen Blackmore was born August 17, 1935, as a son of Mr. 
and Mrs. James Blackmore, Sr., in Freeport, Illinois. The 
family later moved to Beloit, Wisconsin, where Allen’s par¬ 
ents live at the present time. At the age of two, Allen suffered 
a severe illness which resulted in a broken eardrum and deaf¬ 
ness. 

He attended grade school and high school at the Wis¬ 
consin School for the Deaf at Delavan, where he graduated in 
1957. He worked in the printing field in the Madison area 
for many years, followed by a short sprint as a janitor at the 
University of Wisconsin-Madison. 

Allen then took a test and applied for a post office job, 
starting as a mail sorter in September of 1973, until he ac¬ 
quired his present mail carrier job on May 22, 1976. He added 
that seven more deaf people work at the post office. 

To qualify for the carrier job, Allen was given a driver’s 
test by the post office and was granted a license which must 
be renewed every three years. He participated in a one-week 
program at the Postal Employee Development Center (PEDC) 
where he learned the techniques in driving the one-quarter 
ton jeep and the half-ton and one-ton trucks. It is interesting 
to note that some of these vehicles have a right-hand steering 
column, while others have a left-hand steering column, Allen 
has successfully mastered the handling of both types. 

Also, during the one-week training session, Allen was shown 
how to defend himself in the event that a not-too-friendly dog 
should attack. (He muses that he’s never been attacked by a 
canine, but a shaggy fellow tried chasing him once and was 
called back by its owner before he got a change to bite!) The 
PEDC also provided Allen with the know-how in paying, col¬ 
lecting and having customers sign for cash on delivery (COD). 
Allen was taught the difference between COD, registered, in¬ 
sured and certified mail. An interpreter made it possible for 
him to understand readily all the information and instruction 
he was given. 



Allen Blackmore makes deliveries by foot and states that dogs have 
not been a problem to him. 
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Allen Blackmore, Wisconsin's deaf postman, prepares to enter his 
delivery vehicle on a winter day. 

Allen states he has always enjoyed working outdoors, driv¬ 
ing and walking and being active, so it should come as no 
surprise that he enjoys his mail carrier job tremendously. He 
especially relishes the variety of work he gets in one job. For 
example, the explained the various kinds of deliveries in which 
he is involved, such as letters, collection, parcel post and 
special delivery. And, of course, beams Allen, “There’s nothing 
like meeting new people who have become my daily friends!” 

When asked if deafness has posed any problems along the 
way, Allen simply replied, “Not really. Some people under¬ 
stand. Some don’t . . . and if they don’t, we simply exchange 
written messages and then everything’s fine. There’s nothing 
I would have changed if I could,” he added. 

Allen remembers there was a little red tape in getting pro¬ 
moted from the sorter job in the post office to his present 
position, however. It was difficult convincing the postal heads 
that deafness would not be a serious handicap on the job. All 
that was changed when Harry Whiting, then director of the 
State Service Bureau for the Deaf, assisted Allen in con¬ 
vincing them of his full potential. 

Allen has not let anyone down. There are days when he 
works more than the usual eight hours, especially during peak 
mailing periods such as holidays. Some days he works fewer 
than eight hours, but usually its a nine-to-six job. He seems 
to burst with a good supply of energy, something that in this 
day and age seems to run short in many phases. 

Allen is married to the former Karen Kaley. She also works 
for the Madison Post Office as a clerk, as do Allen’s brother, 
Jim, a mail carrier in Arizona and his Aunt Hon Fehr, a post¬ 
mistress in Illinois. So you see it runs in the family! 

Allen and Karen have two children: Penny is 10 years old 
and Kimberly is nine. Mr. and Mrs. Blackmore are active 
members of the Wisconsin Association of the Deaf and the 
Madison Association of the Deaf. They enjoy family outings of 
boating and traveling. They have purchased a lot near Madi¬ 
son and have built a new home within the past few months. 

So . . . what does it take to be a good mail carrier for the 
post office? A good basic education? Training by the post 
office? Yes, it takes both of these. And, perhaps, just as im¬ 
portant are determination, perseverance and diligence-qualities 
that are certainly found in Allen Blackmore! 
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Introducing the New 
Micon MCM/P 



THIS IS THE NEW "IICON MCM/P < MANUAL COMMUNICATIONS 
MODULE/PRINTER>. IT REPRODUCES A COMPLETE PRINTED 
MESSAGE O'vER ANY STANDARD TELEPHONE LINE WITHOUT 
THE NEED FOR: A TYPEWRITER RIBBON. OVER 900 MES¬ 
SAGES OF THIS LENGTH CAN EE RECEIVED ON A SINGLE 
POLL OF THIS THERMAL "RIBONLESS" PAPER. BUT MOST 
IMPORTANT, THE MCM/P PROVIDES A FULL COMPLEMENT 
OF COMMUNICATIONS CAPABILITIES FOR THE DEAF TrtAT 
IS AS EASY TO OPERATE AS A STANDARD TYPEWRITER 
OR TELEPHONE. FEATURES INCLUDE STATUS SIGNALLING 
FOR DIAL TONE, PHONE RINGING AND BUSY, AUTOMATIC 
LINE CONTROL FOR CARRIAGE RETURN AND FEED TO TTY'S 
AND FAIL-SAFE STATUS LIGHTS. BOTH A RECHARuAELE 
PORTABLE VERSION AND A STATIONARY VERSION WITH 
AUTOMATIC ANSWERING ARE AVAILABLE. 




MCIVI-P 


orp 


LINE STATUS 


POWER ON 


Please send me full facts on your □ MCM/P □ MCM/DD □ MCM/D 

NAME_ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY_ 


STATE 


ZIP 


PHONE 


□ TTY □ VOICE 



CO MICON industries 

252 Oak Street • Oakland, California 94607 • (415) 763-6033 




1978 Episcopal Convention Held In York, Pennsylvania; 
The Ven. Camille L. Desmarais Elected President 



Board of Directors of the Episcopal Conference of the Deaf, left to right; FRONT ROW, Alva 
Cuppy, treasurer; The Ven. Camille Desmarais, president. BACK ROW, the Rev. J. Barry 
Kramer, second vice president; the Rev. Raynor Andersen, first vice president, and the Rev. 
Robert Grindrod, secretary. 


The 1978 convention of the Episcopal 
Conference of the Deaf met in York, 
Pennsylvania, July 8-14 at the Yorktowne 
Hotel. About 80 persons registered at 
the convention and over 150 attended 
the Sunday evening banquet. The theme 
of this year’s convention was “Respond¬ 
ing to Mission in Christ’s Name” and 
ECD President Roger Pickering used a 
variation of this for his convention ad¬ 
dress at the banquet. He spoke on 
“Coming of Age” which means accept¬ 
ing responsibility, trying to look be¬ 
yond the “Now” to what must be done 
in a lifetime. He expressed serious con¬ 
cern about the economic viability of pro¬ 
fessional deaf ministry in an inflation¬ 
ary age. 

The Rt. Rev. Dean T. Stevenson, Bish¬ 
op of the Diocese of Central Pennsyl¬ 
vania, honored this gathering by his 
presence at the dinner during which he 
presented everyone with a diocesan lapel 
pin as a memento. 

On Sunday morning, Holy Eucharist 
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was held at historic St. John’s Episcopal 
Church with Bishop Stevenson, the Chief 
Celebrant, along with the Rev. George 
A. Kemp and the Rev. Roger Pickering 
serving as Con-Celebrants. The entire 
ECD Board participated in this service 
with Rev. Pickering preaching; the Ven. 
Camille Desmarais as Gospeller; the Rev. 
Silas Hirte was Intercessor; Robert Samp¬ 
son read the Epistle and Alva Cuppy the 
Old Testament Lesson. 

A procession followed which included 
all the clergy, lay readers and people 
from the various deaf missions carrying 
their banners. Mrs. Virginia Lindsay of 
St. Barnabas Mission in Washington, D.C., 
did a beautiful sign and dance rendition 
of the twenty-third Psalm. Following 
the service a reception was held on the 
lawn of the church. 

The first day of the convention was 
devoted to workshops and people were 
offered their choice of three topics— 
Liturgical Signs/Hymns directed by Mar¬ 
gie Desmarais; the Bible Workshop by 


the Rev. Raynor Andersen and the work¬ 
shop directed by Rev. Jay L. Croft on 
Church Doctrine. All three workshops 
were well attended and the participants 
were well pleased with what the group 
leaders had to offer them. 

The rest of the week was scheduled 
for business sessions with the exception 
of Wednesday afternoon which was spent 
on a bus tour of the famous Amish area 
of Lancaster with a stopover at the 
Pequea Winery for wine tasting. 

A good deal of time was scheduled for 
the various reports from the president 
and staff and special and standing com¬ 
mittees. The new Board of Directors 
elected by the convention to serve the 
ECD for the next three years: President, 
the Ven. Camille L. Desmarais, Rector of 
St. John’s Church for the Deaf in Birm¬ 
ingham and Archdeacon for deaf work 
in the Diocese of Alabama; first vice 
president, the Rev. Raynor Andersen, 
Vicar of Episcopal Missions for the Deaf 
in the Diocese of Connecticut; second 
vice president, the Rev. J. Barry Kramer, 
Vicar of Episcopal Missions for the Deaf 
in the Diocese of North Carolina; secre¬ 
tary, the Rev. Robert Grindrod, Vicar of 
Central Pennsylvania Deaf Missions; 
treasurer, Alva L. Cuppy, member of St. 
Barnabas Mission to the Deaf, Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. 


Free Information 

Door mat signal light for the deaf 
and hard of hearing. Write to: 


H. G. GRANTHAM COMPANY 
3401 Catherine Street 
Goldsboro, North Carolina 27530 


KANSAS TAKES 
CHAMPIONSHIP IN 1978 
CENTRAL TOURNAMENT 

Kansas School for the Deaf downed 
Illinois School for the Deaf, 53-50, in the 
championship game of the 25th Central 
States Schools for the Deaf Basketball 
Tournament held at the Indiana School, 
Indianapolis, December 14-16, 1978. The 
Jackrabbits' triumph ended Illinois' four- 
year reign. 

Results: 

Kansas 74, St. John's 42 
Minnesota 57, Missouri 56 
Illinois 61, Wisconsin 44 
Whitney Young 81, Indiana 58 
Kansas 45, Minnesota 44 
Illinois 70, Whitney Young 49 
Misouri 70, St. John's 35 
Indiana 63, Wisconsin 51 
Minnesota 81, Whitney Young 72 (3rd 
place) 

Missouri 54, Indiana 53 (5th place) 
Wisconsin 73, St. John's 53 (7th place) 
Kansas 53, Illinois 50 (championship) 
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Deaf Actress From Soviet Union Leads Charmed Life 


If you ask her, Dosia Skorobogatov will 
tell you that, although she is a very 
lucky person, it is not luck that she is 
now living and working in America. 

Dosia was born in 1950, twenty miles 
from the Ukrainian village of Yasinya, 
high in the Carpathian Mountains. When 
she was nine years old she lost her hear¬ 
ing, but was lucky enough to find teach¬ 
ers who trained her to retain her 
power of speech and to lipread. In 1967, 
she graduated from high school and 
moved to Khust where she found a job as 
librarian for a deaf community center. 

In 1970, she entered the Khust School 
of Fine Arts and began the study of act¬ 
ing. After two years study she moved 
to Kiev, the Ukrainian capital, and, 
straightaway, fortune smiled again; she 
was hired by the Raduga (Rainbow) 
Theatre, a professional theatre for the 
deaf. 

Soon her new colleagues were entreat¬ 
ing her to go with them to the beach by 
the River Dnepr. But Dosia had never 
learned to swim and had never found 
pleasure in sunbathing. Finally, how¬ 
ever, she was persuaded. Again, luck 
was with her. During her first and only 
trip to the beach she met the man who 
was soon to become her husband, Efam 
Skorobogatov. 

An artists, Efam took his wife to Len¬ 
ingrad. There Dosia began her study of 
directing while working as the artistic 


manager of the Theatre for the Deaf in 
Leningrad’s Palace of Culture for the 
Deaf. Finally, with luck, in 1977, they 
obtained permission to emigrate from 
the Soviet Union. 

When the Skorobogatov’s began their 
journey to America in March 1978, Dosia 
carried with her a list of American agen¬ 
cies for the deaf and the names and ad¬ 
dresses of hundreds of deaf Americans. 
Not knowing where to begin, Dosia de¬ 
cided to select a name at random. The 
name she chose was Taras Denis from 
the New York School for the Deaf in 
White Plains. 

As luck would have it, Taras has close 
ties with America’s highly acclaimed Na¬ 
tional Theatre of the Deaf. By June, 
Dosia was rehearsing with the theatre 
company at their home base, the Eugene 
O’Neill Theatre Center in Waterford, 
Connecticut. 

Today Efam is busy learning English 
and Dosia is touring the country with 


NAD Centennial 
Convention 

1980 

CINCINNATI 


the National Theatre of the Deaf’s new¬ 
est production, “Volpone.” But it is 
not luck, Dosia will tell you, that 
brought her to the stage of America’s 
professional theatre of the deaf. “You 
see,” she says, “it is destiny. I was 
born on the Fourth of July.” 


Programj Coordinator 
Of Deaf Services 

Position available December 1978. 
Qualifications: master’s degree in re¬ 
habilitation, psychology and/or ad¬ 
ministration; minimum two years of 
successful experience in the field of 
deafness rehabilitation and the ability 
to use manual communication (both 
Signed English and American Sign 
Language abilities preferred). Re¬ 
sponsibilities include overall coordina¬ 
tion of evaluation, rehabilitation and 
ancillary services to multi-handicap¬ 
ped deaf adult population, administra¬ 
tion and supervision of staff and par¬ 
ticipation with a multi-disciplinary 
team of professionals. Offering a 
competitive salary. Send resume and 
references to: 

Mr. Albert Bussone, Director, Phila¬ 
delphia Elwyn Institute, Program for 
Deaf and Hearing Impaired Individ¬ 
uals, 4017 Ludlow Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 19104. 

An Equal Opportunity Employer. M/F 



„ PROFESSIODAl PRODUCTS DlVISIOfl 

ATARI o A Warner Communications Company 


Answer on Page 
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Vocational Training 
geared to the needs of the Deaf 


Computer Maintenance 
Electronics 
Radio-TV Repair 
Air Conditioning 
Refrigeration 
Appliance Repair 
Drafting: 

Architectural 

Mechanical 

Structural 

Technical Illustration 
Fine Art 

Commercial Art 



Now accepting 
applications 
for October 
and January 
Quarters. 


Interpreters and note takers 
are provided for all classes. 
Out staff is trained in Total 
Communications. 
Veteran and Vocational 
Rehabilitation counselors. 

Inquiry invited. 
Inexpensive housing, 
tutoring, at no additional 
cost, job placement 
assistance at graduation. 
Associate Degree courses. 


Director of Educational Services 
for the Deaf Ms. Aggie Howes 



Call 813-223-1637 for information 

TAMPA TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 

1005 E. Jackson St., Tampa, Florida 33602 

TRAINING ENGINEERING TECHNICIANS SINCE 1948 


COURSES 

APPROVED 

FOR 

VETERANS 

TRAINING 


ACCREDITED SCHOOL 




11. HOW DO YOU PLAN TO FINANCE ANY EXPENSES INVOLVED IN THIS TRAINING? SCHOOL USE ONLY 

- Family - Vocational Rehabilitation -£ oc t ia i s ^ curit Y NOT BINDING UNTIL ACCEPTED BY THE DIRECTOR. 

_ Savings _ Veterans Benefits _Work Study 

_ Federal or Other (please specify) Part-time work 

other loans 
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Schyman, Cordano And Buckmaster Elected To 1979 

AAAD Hall Of Fame 

By BARRY STRASSLER 


The AAAD is proud to welcome the following inductees 
to the 1979 Hall of Fame: Bill Schyman, of Beltsville, Maryland, 
as player; Waldo Cordano, of Delavan, Wisconsin, as coach; 
and John Buckmaster, of Erwin, South Dakota, as leader. 

These three gentlemen will be inducted at the Hall of 
Fame Banquet to be held in conjunction with the 35th AAAD 
National Basketball Tournament to be held at Houston, Texas 
on March 28-31, 1979. For the Old Timers category, an¬ 
nouncements will be made early in 1979. 

Bill Schyman earned fame as basketball player. The 6-5, 
200 lb. native of Chicago, Illinois, started his basketball ca¬ 
reer with Lane Tech Tech High of Chicago, went on to college 
ball at DePaul University, graduating in the early fifties 
and played pro basketball for the Boston Whirlawinds and 
Washington Generals, farm teams of the Harlem Globetrotters. 
He then played a few games for Baltimore Bullets before that 
team folded. Turning to AAAD ball, he played for Chicago, 
Queen City and District of Columbia Club of the Deaf, helping 
these teams win AAAD championships. He was selected on 
three Olympic basketball teams; in 1953 during the Mac- 
cabiah Games, and in 1961 and 1965 during the Deaf Olympics. 
His biggest thrill occurred when his 1953 DePaul team defeated 


NCAA champions Indiana University for their two only de¬ 
feats during that season. 

Waldo Cordano just retired from the coaching profession 
after being at it for 27 years, all at Wisconsin School for the 
Deaf. He coached football, basketball, track and baseball. 
His track teams have won state championships and sent a 
good number of tracksters to the WGD Games. But it was 
in football that he earned his fame. He was selected coach 
of the year in 1954 and in 1974, both by THE DEAF AMERI¬ 
CAN. His 1974 team went unbeaten, and his quarterback 
was selected as deaf player of the year. His 1977 team, his 
last, captured a fourth straight conference championship and 
his halfback was selected as the 1977 player of the year. 

John Buckmaster is known as the father of the national 
deaf softball tournament. It was he who laid the groundwork 
to make this dream a reality. However, he did not confine 
all of his activities to softball. He served as AAAD presi¬ 
dent for two years and as vice president for one year. He 
also served as MAAD president for three years, vice president 
two years and secretary-treasurer for three years. He also 
introduced softball as a new MAAD sport, Aside from AAAD 
and MAAD, he served four years as vice president of Na¬ 
tion Deaf Bowling Association. 


Reprint: Chicago Sun-Times, November 22, 1978: 

Sun-Times Sports—John Schulian 


Whitney Young High School is sup¬ 
posed to be Chicago’s shining example of 
blending top-flight programs and city¬ 
wide enrollment policies to produce volu- 
tary desegregation. To succeed, a “mag¬ 
net” school like Whitney Young needs 
something else: sensitive, responsive ad¬ 
ministration. 

The other day sports columnist John 
Schulian wrote about a sensitive, respon¬ 
sive teacher: Beth Gwinn, founder and 
volunteer coach of a volleyball team for 


girls in Young’s program for the hear¬ 
ing-impaired. 

The girls were enthused. After years 
of missing out on playground sports they 
had a chance to catch up—and a coach 
who could communicate with them in 
sign language. 

But after a while, glossy new Whitney 
Young could no longer find gym space 
for their weekly practice. Even finding 
a volleyball was a problem. One day 
athletic director Dennis Gulley kicked 
the girls out of a gym. “These people 


want everything handed to them on a 
silver platter,” he told Schulian. 

Finally Gwinn and her girls gave up 
and disbanded. “I don’t want to say this 
is what happens when women are in¬ 
volved in a controversial matter,” said 
principal Bernarr Dawson. “But I think 
men could have addressed themselves . . . 
more objectively.” 

Now Dawson says he’ll revive the team 
with a different coach. OK. But what 
does he plan to do about sexism and in¬ 
sensitivity?” 


Editorial: Chicago Sun-Times, November 24, 1978: 


Listen, 

listen. 

The hearing impaired girls at 
Whitney Young had a good thing 
going — their own volleyball 
team—but it died last week 
when the school wouldn't listen 
to its needs. 

They endured nearly two seasons as a 
team and their only victory was by for¬ 
feit. They were winners nonetheless. 
Please, think of them that way. It is the 
least you can do for these girls whose 
hearing problems have stamped them 
as different for life. They came to the 
glimmering new Whitney Young High 
School when it was a wasteland for their 


Callousness At Whitney Young 

extracurricular needs and, for just a 
little while, they made it a better place 
to be young, proud and handicapped. 

The end of their volleyball team came 
last week, although attempts are still be¬ 
ing made to revive it and save face. The 
cause of death, you see, was benign 
neglect. 

“It wasn’t like there was a problem 
between the hearing girls and the hear¬ 
ing-impaired girls,” says Beth Gwinn, the 
volunteer coach who ordered the plug 
pulled on the team. “It was the hearing 
adults around school who were the prob¬ 
lem. They treated us like dirt. Don’t 
think our girls don’t understand that. 
Deaf kids rely an awful lot on visual 
information. They know exactly what 
the hearing adults think of them.” 

That sad realization has been pounded 
into their heads ever since the beginning 
of what started out to be a great step 
toward enlightenment. In the fall of 
1977, the administration at Whitney 


Young decided to give its 260 hearing- 
impaired students much the same shot 
at fun and games that its 2,000 hearing 
students had received since Day One. 
There would be basketball and volley¬ 
ball teams for girls and boys, and there 
would be smiles at the Board of Educa¬ 
tion, because the West Side school was 
supposed to be a showcase designed to 
handle every type of student. 

EAGER AND IDEALISTIC, as freshly- 
minted social workers always are, Beth 
Gwinn raised her hand when the call 
went out for a coach for the girls. “I’m 
a closet jock,” she says. The first thing 
her fellow staff members pointed out 
was that she wouldn’t receive a farthing 
for the extra time, sweat and frustration. 
“I told them it was for a good cause,” she 
says. And it was. 

When a child is born hearing only 
fuzz tones or nothing at all, he is con¬ 
signed to an invisible isolation ward. 
With rare exceptions, the kids on the 
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block don’t drag him into their games. 
The Little League baseball coach doesn’t 
come around to see if he might like to 
try his hand at shortstop. His spare 
time becomes empty time. It is a con¬ 
cept that people whose ears function 
normally have trouble grasping, even if 
they work at supposedly progressive 
Whitney Young. 

“I still don’t see why the hearing im¬ 
paired kids think they need their own 
teams,” says Dennis Gulley, the school’s 
athletic director. “They should go out 
for the regular teams. If they make it, 
good. If they don’t they should just go 
their own way, like everybody else.” 

Dennis Gulley knows not whereof he 
speaks. He sees a totally deaf football 
player and swimmer at Whitney Young 
and he thinks the kid is the rule. The 
kid is not; he is the fortunate exception. 
Just as easily, he could have had the 
kind of problems most hearing impaired 
youngsters do. He could have missed 
out on playground competition. He could 
have had a coach with whom he couldn’t 
communicate. He could have seen that 
he couldn’t turn to the extracurricular 
activities that Gulley’s beloved “every¬ 
body else” can. There are no debate 
teams for the hearing impaired, no 
French clubs, no a cappella choirs. For 
the hearing impaired, there are sports 
and nothing else. It is enough to make 
you think that if they want teams they 
can call their own, they should have 
them. 

AT WHITNEY YOUNG, the kids on the 
hearing impaired teams were willing to 
pay the price. Indeed, they had to. The 
money their teams received from the 
school budget was almost invisible, so 
they decided to raise some for them¬ 
selves after their first season. “The 
kids went out and got $7,000,” says Ruth 
Fangmeier, the social worker who has 
planted herself firmly at Beth Gwinn’s 
side. “Do you have any idea how many 
50-cent candy bars that is?” 


The money went for uniforms, for ref¬ 
erees’ fees, for transportation to and 
from games—all the things that had 
been virtually nonexistent. The money, 
however, didn’t solve everything this 
fall. 

There was still the matter of balls for 
Beth Gwinn’s girls to practice with and 
to use in games. “The hearing girls’ 
team had like 27 balls,” Ruth Fangmeier 
says. “We’d ask their coach for one and 
she would glare at us.” 

There was also the matter about prac¬ 
tice space. Whitney Young has two 
handsome gymnasiums and Beth Gwinn’s 
team was supposed to get half of the 
smaller one for more than an hour every 
afternoon. The problem was, that half 
was already occupied. “Gymastics 
equipment was everywhere,” Beth Gwinn 
says. “You had balance beams, vaulting 
horses, big mats. I couldn’t let my 
kids practice in there. I was afraid 
they’d trip and really hurt themselves.” 

AND SO THE STAGE was set for Beth 
Gwinn’s ultimate confrontation with 
Dennis Gulley. It happened in the big 
gym, where his frosh-soph basketball 
team was practicing, where her volley¬ 
ball team was trying to use one court 
without getting in the way. He asked 
her to go back to her own territory. 
She refused. He ordered her. She still 
refused. Then he had two of his athletes 
take down the girls’ net. Volleyball prac¬ 
tice was over. 

“We just weren’t treated as a legiti¬ 
mate team,” Beth says. It didn’t matter 
that the girls she coached had overcome 
their early fright and clumsiness and de¬ 
veloped some skills. It didn’t matter that 
Whitney Young’s hearing impaired stu¬ 
dent population had one more team with 
which to identify, no matter how high 
the losses piled. And if you doubt that, 
think about the reaction she has got¬ 
ten since she said, “I’m not going to see 
my kids humiliated any longer,” and 
called off a season already overflowing 


with cancellations. 

“These people want everything handed 
to them on a silver platter,” Dennis Gul¬ 
ley says. 

“I don’t want to say this is what hap¬ 
pens when women are involved in a con¬ 
troversial matter,” Bernarr Dawson says, 
“but I think men could have addressed 
themselves to the situation more ob¬ 
jectively.” Bernarr Dawson is the prin¬ 
cipal at Whitney Young. 

Apparently he has decided to prove his 
manly superiority in the festering situa¬ 
tion by declaring the hearing impaired 
girls’ season still alive and appointing 
a new coach. The coach is a woman, 
Mr. Dawson reports, and she will have 
equipment to pass out and practice 
space at her disposal. The only problem 
she will have is in passing the word to 
her athletes. It seems she hasn’t mas¬ 
tered sign language yet. 
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• EQUIPPED WITH A FLASHING LIGHT ALARM 

• DIRECT READOUT NUMBERS FULLY LIGHTED 

• WOOO GRAINED CASE-MADE OF HIGH IMPACT 
PLASTIC 

• USE WITH THE VL-2 BUZZER OR THE Vl-3 VIBRATOR I 
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• FLASHES LAMP WHEN BABY CRIES 
-WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE BROCHURE SIT 


y IBRALITE 
PRODUCTS, 

1 Belleview Ave. 
Ossining, NY 10562 


INC 



PHONE! 914-762-2626 


A NEW CONCEPT FILM SERIES . . . 

"BEGINNING SIGN LANGUAGE" 

FOR PARENTS, FAMILY AND HEARING CHILDREN 
FOR VOLUNTEERS AND PROFESSIONALS IN OTHER FIELDS 
AN INTERESTING, EASY AND VERSATILE PRIMER IN 
SIGN LANGUAGE CONVERSATION WITHIN AN 
INDEPENDENT, SELF-LEARNING COURSE. 

These films are designed so that the study of sign language is both interesting and easy. The vocabulary and syntax are 
presented with short conversations between different pairs of adults and children. The conversations—centered 
around everyday situations—make learning both pleasant and rewarding. The signs used are SEE signs. 

Ten super 8mm, Technicolor, silent film loops projected through simple, light-weight projectors designed especially for 
schools and libraries. 

Write for information and/or preview package to: Volunteer & Resource Services for the Deaf, 3440 Leahi Avenue, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96815 
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The Deaf American HOTLINE SPORTS 

Schools for the deaf, colleges and club athletic schedules and results 
are needed for THE DEAF AMERICAN’S “Hotline Sports” section. 
Send such material to Mr. Charley Whisman, DA Hotline Sports Editor. 
4316 North Carrolton Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana 46205. 


1979 Sports Calendar 

January 6—Prep Basketball (Girls)— 
South Carolina at Model Secondary 
School 

January 6—Prep Basketball (Boys)— 
South Carolina at Model Secondary 
School 

January 6—Prep Wrestling—South 
Carolina at Model Secondary School 
January 6—Prep Basketball (Boys)— 
Alabama at Mississippi 
January 9—Prep Basketball (Girls)— 
Virginia at Model Secondary School 
January 9—Prep Wrestling—Virginia 
at Model Secondary School 
January 11—Prep Wrestling—Mary¬ 
land at Model Secondary School 
January 13—Prep Basketball (Boys)— 
St. Rita at Indiana 

January 13—College Basketball (Men) 
—Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science at Gallaudet College 
January 13—Prep Basketball (Boys)— 
Tennessee at Mississippi 
January 14—Bowling Classic, Glen 
Burnie, Maryland 

January 16—College Basketball (Men) 
—Washington Bible College at Gallaudet 
College 

January 18—College Basketball (Men) 
—St. Mary’s College at Gallaudet College 
January 18—Prep Basketball (Girls)— 
Model Secondary School at Marie Katzen- 
bach School (New Jersey) 

January 18—Prep Wrestling—Model 
Secondary School at Maryland 
January 18, 19, and 20—Mason-Dixon 
Basketball Tournament (Girls) at the 
Florida School 

January 20—Prep Basketball (Boys)— 


Indiana at Ohio 

January 20—7th Annual Mixed Doubles 
Bowling Classic at Chicago (Southtown), 
Illinois 

January 20—College Basketball (Men) 
—Gallaudet College at University of Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia 

January 20—Prep Basketball (Girls)— 
Western Pennsylvania at Model Second¬ 
ary School 

January 20—Prep Basketball (Boys)— 
Western Pennsylvania at Model Second¬ 
ary School 

January 20 and 21—Atlantic Coast 
Deaf Sports Club’s Bowling Tourney, Bal¬ 
timore, Maryland 

January 21 to 27—9th World Winter 
Games for the Deaf, Meribel, France 

January 23—College Basketball (Wom¬ 
en)—Southeastern University at Gallau¬ 
det College 

January 23—College Basketball (Men) 
—Southeastern University at Gallaudet 
College 

January 24—College Basketball (Worn- 
men)—Gallaudet College at John Hop¬ 
kins University 

January 25 to 27—Mason-Dixon Bas¬ 
ketball Tournament (Boys)— South Caro¬ 
lina School 

January 26—College Basketball (Wom¬ 
en)—Gallaudet College at Shenanoah Col¬ 
lege 

January 26—College Basketball (Men) 
—Gallaudet College at Shenanoah Col¬ 
lege 

January 26—Prep Basketball (Boys)— 
West Virginia at Model Secondary School 

January 26 and 27—Prep Wrestling— 
Eastern Schools Wrestling Tournament, 
Marie H. Katzenbach School (New Jer¬ 
sey 

January 27—Prep Basketball (Girls)— 


Missouri at Kansas 

January 27—Prep Basketball (Boys)— 
Missouri at Kansas 

January 27—Prep Basketball (Girls)— 
New York (Rome) at Model Secondary 
School 

January 27—Prep Basketball (Boys)— 
New York (Rome) at Model Secondary 
School 

January 29—College Basketball (Wom¬ 
en)—Montgomery College (Rockville) at 
Gallaudet College 

January 30—College Swimming Meet 
(Women)— Marymount College at Gal¬ 
laudet College 

January 30—College Basketball (Men) 
—Gallaudet College at Mary Washington 
College 

January 31—College Basketball (Wom¬ 
en)— Gallaudet College at Western Mary¬ 
land College 

February 1—Prep Basketball (Boys)— 
Maryland at Model Secondary School 

February 2—College Basketball (Wom¬ 
en)—St. Mary’s College at Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege 

February 2—College Basketball (Men) 
—Chesapeake College at Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege 

February 3—Prep Basketball (Boys)— 
Minnesota at South Dakota 

February 3—College Swimming Meet 
(Women)— Gallaudet College at Hood 
College 

February 5—Prep Basketball (Boys)— 
Model Secondary School at Marie H. 
Katzenbach School (New Jersey) 

February 6—College Basketball (Wom¬ 
en)—Gallaudet College at Shepherd Col¬ 
lege 

February 6—College Basketball (Men) 
—Gallaudet College at Bowie State Col¬ 
lege 

February 6—Prep Basketball (Girls)— 
Maryland at Model Secondary School 

February 7—Prep Basketball (Boys)— 
Model Secondary School at West Virginia 

February 7 to 11—Eastern Regional 
Ski Week-End for the Deaf, Stratton, 
Vermont 

February 8—College Basketball (Wom¬ 
en)—Gallaudet College at Notre Dame 


Evaluation Specialists * * * Instructional Material Developer 

Fully accredited liberal arts college for deaf students needs person skilled in evaluation of instructional materials 
with knowledge of methods and procedures of instructional design and development. Experience in formative and 
summative evaluation. Ph.D. with major in evaluation desired. Incumbent will be the evaluation specialist working 

with instructional materials developers and numerous faculty. Also need individual skilled and experienced in 

all phases of preparation and validation/evaluation of multi-media instructional materials including test development. 
Incumbent will support and instruct faculty members engaged in material development and pre materials personally. 

Ph.D. preferred. Experience in materials development required. Teaching experience desirable. Hearing impaired 

persons with sign language and finger-spelling skills encouraged to apply. Training provided persons without those 
skills. Eventual fluency in simultaneous method of commmunication obligatory. Salary $18,000 or more depending 
on experience. Resume, including information on specific formative evaluation experience or instructional materials 
development to: Dr. D. Torr, Director, Office of Educational Technology, Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 20002. 
Positions available March 31, 1979. Applications must be received by February 25, 1979. Equal Opportunity Employer 
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1979 

Tours To Europe 

Tour I Based On 75 Persons 

22 Days: NAD/Gallaudet College/World Congress 

8 Days in Varna, Bulgaria; then 4 days in East Germany (DDR), 5 days in Moscow and 
Leningrad, 4 days in Finland, 1 day on the Rhine. 

Sightseeing and visits to deaf schools, clinics, and theatres for the deaf (government approved. Deluxe hotels 
and buses. All air travel on regularly scheduled airlines and regularly scheduled flights. Only deaf and deaf 
interested executives and teachers and families in limited size groups. NAD-approved interpreters 24 hours a day. 
Experienced tour director 24 hours a day (he will direct all transportation, baggage, hotel registration and pass¬ 
port details after tour leaves New York City). From NYC to NYC for whole trip. Reduced fare (gateway) travel from 
most USA cities to and from NYC. ALL meals included; also porters and all regular transfers and services. 

Price all inclusive not to exceed $2,750.00 per passenger. Reservation fee of $500.00 per person due February 
1, 1979. (Final price to be announced when 1979 air fares and hotel rates are confirmed.) 


Tour II Based On 25 Persons 

14 Days, including 2 days in West Germany. All the same as Trip I through the conclusion of the World Congress. 
At the conclusion of the Congress a limited size group will enjoy a 3 day and night sightseeing and clinic and 
hospital tour of Bulgaria. Then to West Germany for 2 days and 3 nights on the Rhine, staying at the famous 
Hilton Hotel in Mainz. Sightseeing in Mainz will include a day—a boat ride on the Rhine, passing the famous 
Rhine castles, then by deluxe bus from Koblentz through the most picturesque Berncastle and the West Grmany 
countryside near Lichtenstein. 

All other details approximately the same as for Tour I, including all meals, 24 hour interpreter, special tour direc¬ 
tor in West Germany. 

Price compete 14 days not to exceed $1,500.00. (Exact price to be announced when 1979 air fares and hotel 
rates are confirmed.) 

NAD/Eastern Europe Extravaganza 

KOCH OVERSEAS, 206 East 86th Street, New York City, N.Y. 10028-212-535-8600 



MISCELLANY 

By ART KRUGER, Sports Editor 

2835-F Hilliard Road, Richmond, Virginia 23228 


Herewith, a collection of odds and ends 
of the year 1978, before heading full- 
tilt into the winter season and the 
new year: 

On Monday, August 21, Robert M. Get- 
chell, athletic director of Hofstra Uni¬ 
versity, Hempstead, New York, and USA 
wrestling coach at the last two World 
Games for the Deaf, received a call from 
Shahrokh Seradj, who is J. Kalhor’s as¬ 
sistant in the Iranian Deaf Sports Fed¬ 
eration (La Federation Iranienne des 
Sports Silencieux). Mr. Seradj indicated 
that the World Deaf Wrestling Champion¬ 
ships will be held in Tehran sometime 
in the summer of 1979 and also requested 
that the Iranian National deaf team be 
invited for a series of dual meets here 
in the United States. He indicated that 
the Iranian Federation would take care 
of all expenses for their visit including 
room and board, however, if possible 
would like to have that supplied at each 
site. 

Mr. Getchell then called the superin¬ 
tendents at Arizona, Colorado and Ber¬ 
keley schools for the deaf and asked if 
they would be willing to host the Iranian 
team for a dual meet on their campus, 
against a team from their school and 
area. In addition, Mr. Getchell requested 
that the proceeds from these meets would 
go towards a fund to send the United 
States deaf wrestling team to the World 
Championships. All three schools ex¬ 
pressed an interest and willingness to 
assist in this project and Mr. Getchell has 
a commitment from these three schools. 


It will be in the first week of April 
1979. When Mr. Getchell receives of¬ 
ficial notification from their Federation 
and/or government officials, he will for¬ 
ward all the material to these three 
schools and us, so that they can begin 
planning for this event. It is expected 
that the deaf Iranians will wrestle in 
Arizona on Tuesday, April 3; in Colorado, 
Thursday, April 5 and in Berkeley, Sat¬ 
urday, April 7. 

* 

As far as we know the following 
schools for the deaf have competitive 
high school wrestling teams: American 
(Conn.), Arizona, Berkeley (Calif.), Colo¬ 
rado, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Lexington (N.Y.), Maryland, Mi¬ 
chigan, Minnesota, Model (D.C.), New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, Riverside (Calif.) South 
Carolina, Texas, Virginia, Western Penn¬ 
sylvania, Wisconsin. 

Those schools produced several out¬ 
standing grapplers during the past sea¬ 
son, and based on their records, the fol¬ 
lowing were chosen for the 1978 Deaf 
Prep All-American Wrestling Team: 


Weight 

Name/School 

Record 

98 lb. 

Mike Atenlco, Colorado 

12-3 

105 lb. 

Rios, ,Lexington 


112 lb. 

Danny Johnson, Berkeley 

11-5 

119 lb. 

Randy Buchanan, Western Pa. 

10-1 

119 lb. 

Andy Unger, Pennsylvania 

18-9 

126 lb. 

Robert Pignatare, American 

15-3 

126 lb. 

Andy Friday, Western Pa. 

10-0 

132 lb. 

Drew King, Michigan 

20-5 

140 lb. 

McConnel, American 


145 lb. 

John Oliver, Pennsylvania 

14-6 


155 lb. 

Alfred Estrada, Pennsylvania 

24-2 

155 lb. 

Dennis Apperson, No. Carolina 


167 lb. 

Bob Mansell, Illinois 

20-3 

167 lb. 

Merle McAdow, Colorado 

14-1 

167 lb. 

Ken Bystrom, Wisconsin 

14-2 

167 lb. 

Tim Blair, Berkeley 

14-5 

167 lb. 

George Martens, New York 

15-3 

185 lb. 

Mike Keyser, New York 

22-2-2 

185 lb. 

Turner, Lexington 


185 lb. 

Tom S|chlotthauer, Wisconsin 

15-2 

185 lb. 

Chris Jamison, Kansas 

19-2 

Unlimited 

Eugene Miller, Jr., Pennsylvania 

25-1 

Unlimited 

Tony Ratcliff, No. Carolina 



The Harold Koch-coached wrestling 
team representing the Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf at Mt. Airy seems 
to have had the best deaf prep team in 
the country in 1978. The PSD Panthers 
won the Eastern Deaf Prep tournament 
for the third straight year, the Girard 
College invitational meet and placed sec¬ 
ond in the Penn-Jersey League tourna¬ 
ment. They also won 15 dual meets in¬ 
cluding a 46-18 triumph over Gratz High 
School, which was the city (Philadelphia) 
public high school league champion for 
two straight years, 1977-78, and lost only 
3. Coach Koch had only two seniors on 
the team and is looking forward to an¬ 
other fine season in the coming year and 
hoping to make it “four straight” in the 
Eastern Deaf prep tournament. 

Two of PSD’s top wrestlers, Eugene 
Miller, Jr., and Alfred Estrada, will be 
returning as co-captains of the team for 
the coming mat season. Miller wrestled 
heavyweight and was the most valuable 
wrestler of the team. He pulled out 
the championship for PSD at both East¬ 
ern Deaf Prep and Girard College tourna¬ 
ment. Miller started the year at 187 but 
volunteered to move up to heavyweight 
as Coach Koch needed a wrestler at this 
spot. Miller often met and pinned wrest- 
ers much heavier than himself. He had 
a real determination and a "never-give- 
up" attitude that led to his 25-1 mark this 
past season. He is a senior now and 
hopes to go to Gallaudet College next 
year. 

Alfred Estrada comes from a family 
of wrestlers and all three of the Estrada 
brothers who attended PSD were varsity 
team members. Alfred knows wrestling 
from “A to Z” and is extremely skillful 
on the mat. He racked up a 24-2 record 
this past season. His younger brother, 
Mike, also had a good record, and both 
are looking forward to a great season 
this coming wrestling year. 

When tossing names around as pos¬ 
sible our Wrestler of the Year candidates, 
it quickly became apparent there was no 
one standout. That is until the name of 
Eugene Miller, Jr., came up. There is 
little doubt that Miller was the class 
of the nation as both a wrestler and as 
an individual. 

Illinois had a one-man wrestling team 
this past season. He is Bob Mansell. He 



AT NORTHBROOK, ILLINOIS—Posing with Art Kruger, Chairman of the United States Com¬ 
mittee, World Games for the Deaf, are two officials of the American Hearing Impaired Hockey 
Association (AHIHA). Left is Stan Mikita, AHIHA president and a player of Chicago Black 
Hawks, and right is Irv Tiahnybik, vice president of AHIHA and general manager of the USA 
Deaf Hockey Team. This was taken during the 5th annual Stan Mikita Hockey School for 
the Deaf held at Northbrook the week of June 4-10, 1978. 
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Introducing _ 

Viacom I all 

The Portable Communications System for the Non-Vebal. 

Atari Professional Products Division proudly presents VIDCOM, a complete 
system designed to overcome limits to communications due to speech, hearing 
and /or motor impairments. 

VIDCOM is available in two models. The VIDCOM I™ is a portable, hand-held 
unit that displays your typed out message on a forward-facing LED display, 
duplicating natural face-to-face communications. VIDCOM II™ includes the 
hand-held unit, plus a portable acoustic coupler, so you can communicate by 
telephone with another VIDCOM or with any telecommunications device. 
VIDCOM I (hand held unit): PRICE $299.00* 

■ Fully Portable— Weighs 2 lbs.; rechargeable battery operated (adaptor for AC 
operation included); hi-impact case; rugged all solid state electronics. ■ Easy to 
Use— Positive grip easily fits hand; large recessed key pads allows use by those 
with motor impairment. ■ Full Alphanumeric Keyboard with Preprogrammed 
Vocabulary —Includes fixed set of 21 frequently used words. 

VIDCOM II (includes hand-held unit, plus acoustic coupler) PRICE $499.00* 

■ Lightweight, Self-Contained Carrying Case— Weighs 8 lbs.; stores hand-held 
unit and AC adaptor; contains acoustic coupler and rechargeable battery pack. 



VIDCOM II includes hand-held unit, plus acoustic coupler. 

’California residents add 6'/i% sales tax. 

VIDCOM I and VIDCOM II are trademarks of Atari, Inc. 


■ Universal Communications Compatibility— 

Acoustic coupler links VIDCOM with all standard 
telecommunications equipment and computers. 
Includes tape recorder jack for prerecording and 
playback of messages using any standard 
cassette recorder. 

In the home, on the job or out in public— 
whether expressing yourself face-to-face or by 
telephone, VIDCOM will help you communicate. 

PROFESSIOnAl PRODUCTS DlVISIOfl 
I183 Bordeaux Drive, Sunnyvale, CA 94086 
Toll Free (800) 538-1636 TTY and VOICE 

© A Warner Communications Company 
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PROBABLY TOP DEAF PREP GIRLS VOLLEYBALL TEAM—The girls volleyball team rep¬ 
resenting Kansas School for the Deaf were top-notch performances on the court during the 
past season. Besides having a 11-5 record, Coach Charles Marsh's girls won two invitational 
tournaments, including the Midwest deaf prep meet. They captured the Class A regional 
championship, but were eliminated in the Class A state meet. The Lady Jackrabbits, left to 
right: KNEELING—Julie Balocca, Anita McLaughlin, Debbie Milner, Lissy Woodard, Elaine 
Rodriguez. STANDING—Coach Charles E. Marsh, Jr., Connie O'Bryhim, Tammy Walters, Robin 
Coley, Barbara Aguilera. 


started school at ISD last year and the 
school negotiated an agreement with 
Jacksonville High School whereunder 
he could workout with them. Bob had 
23 matches, winning 20 and losing only 
3. All but two of his matches were 
against large schools. He won the 
Springfield and Jacksonville freshman 
and sophomore meets at 167 pounds. He 
wrestled all year at 167 pounds until 
the district where he was in at 155 
pounds. Bob lost his second match in 
the district to a very fine boy, who 
went on to the sectional and state meets, 
on an escape with one second to go in 
the match. After the loss Bob went out 
to eat, thinking the wrestlebacks were 
that night and he missed his wrestle- 
back and was eliminated. It was felt 
that Bob would have won second with 
ease and would have gone on to the 
sectional and possible to the state. Bob 
is only a freshman and you will be hear¬ 
ing more about his wrestling in the next 
three years. 

* 

We were at Keystone, Colorado, Feb¬ 
ruary 5-10 for the 6th biennial conven¬ 
tion of the United States Deaf Skiers 
Association. There tryouts in alpine 
and nordic events were held to select 
skiers for the United States squad for 
the upcoming 9th World Winter Games 
for the Deaf at Meribel, France, January 
21-27, 1979. 

Three women and eight men were 
named to the USA squad in alpine, and 
only two men and one woman were 
selected for the USA Nordic Team. The 
selectees are as follows: 

ALPINE TEAM 

Nancy Bonura. 15, Milford New Hampshire 
Tamara Marcinuk. 29, Fitchburg. Massachusetts 


Leslie Romak, 20, Santa Rosa. California 
Alexander Bonura, 16, Milford, New Hampshire 
Doug Dickinson. 15, Concord California 
Robert Ferrance. 25. Kearny. New Jersey 
Bruce Galoob. 21. Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Paul Jarrell, 26, Highland Mills. New York 
Timothy Maloney. 18. Schenectady, New York 
Donald Morris, 84. West Bloomfield. Michigan 
Kenneth Murnshige, 28. Los Angeles, California 

NORDIC TEAM 

Cathy Sulinski, 28. Leeds. Massachusetts 
Roger Albert. 36, Windsor Locks, Connecticut 
Herb Holbrook, Jr., 47. North Grafton. Massachusetts 

The first World Winter Games began 
in 1949 at Seefeld, Austria, but Ameri¬ 
can participation in these Games dates 
frcm 1967 at Berchtesgaden, West Ger¬ 
many. And in the last three Games, the 
USA men skiers have yet to win a medal 
in alpine events, but thanks to Tamara 
Marcinuk, the women skiers were able to 


win a total of eight medals (4 gold, 2 
silver and 2 bronze) for the United States. 

Naturally, we hope our Americans will 
do so well as Meribel as they did at 
Bucharest, Romania, in 1977. 

We were at Northbrook, Illinois, week 
of June 4-10, for the fifth annual Stan 
Mikita Hockey School for the hearing 
impaired, which was held at the North¬ 
brook Sports Complex. We were there 
as guests of the American Hearing Im¬ 
paired Hockey Association (AHIHA). 

The Stan Mikita Hockey School was 
founded in 1974 by Chicago businessmen 
Irv Tiahnybik and Frank Guido, Attorney 
George Novak and Chicago Black Hawk 
Stan Mikita as a non-profit organization 
dedicated to helping young deaf men 
gain confidence in their every pursuit by 
setting challenging goals for themselves. 
Each student arriving at the school was 
there on a scholarship that covered all 
ice time and instruction. As an added 
element of this year’s school, 20 young 
men were selected as representatives of 
the USA Deaf Hockey Team. This was 
in anticipation of the upcoming 9th 
World Winter Games for the Deaf at 
Meribel, France. 

However, on September 29, after a 
great amount of deliberation and evalua¬ 
tion, it has been decided by the Board of 
Directors of the AHIHA and the entire 
coaches staff to withdraw the USA Deaf 
Hockey Team from the Meribel Games, 
despite the fact that they have already 
raised enough money to send the team 
to France. 

The CISS made hockey an official sport 
when and if three teams were entered. 
The Soviet Union, Canada and the 
United States all officially entered their 
teams; however, Canada withdrew for 
financial reasons. The officials of the 
AHIHA have tried in vain to convince 
the Czech team to participate, but after 
five phone calls to Prague in two months, 
they were advised that the Czech team 
would not participate. This left the 
Russians and the Americans as the only 
teams to compete in the hockey at the 
World Winter Games. For three months, 
the AHIHA had been attempting to learn 


Faculty Position In Mathematics 

Position, Fall 1979, teaching primarily college preparatory math, 
at world’s only liberal arts college for the deaf. M.A. or Ph.D. in 
math or related area. Demonstrated excellence in teaching highly 
desirable. $12,000-19,000 (9 mo.), salary and position based on ex¬ 
perience. Prior experience with the deaf is desirable but not neces¬ 
sary. Paid to attend mandatory summer program to learn sign 
language in order to communicate with deaf students. Deadline for 
applications, March 1, 1979. Department of Mathematics, Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D.C. 20002. Gallaudet College is an Equal 
Opportunity Employer/Education Institution. 
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THREE IN A ROW—The Panther wrestlers who helped Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 
to win the Eastern Deaf Prep championship for the third consecutive year, left to right: 
FRONT ROW—Matthew Hall, Alfred Estrada, Eugene Miller, Jr., Andy Unger, Jon Oliver, 
Ricci Mills, Peter McLaughlin. BACK ROW—Tom Buckingham Terry Shirk, Mike Estrada, 
Coach Harold Koch, Assistant Coach Wes Sowers, Bernie Goodman and Bradley Martin. 


the condition of the ice facilities in Meri- 
bel, France. They only know that it 
is an outdoor rink. They felt that in¬ 
stead of competing in a true Olympia 
which would necessitate the involvement 
of at least five to seven countries, the 
Americans playing against just the Rus¬ 
sians would amount to nothing more 
than a mere exhibition. In addition, the 
uncertainty of ice conditions and reluc¬ 
tance of the French Organizing Com¬ 
mittee to furnish information regarding 
accomodations in Meribel forced the 
AHIHA to decide against sending our 
USA Hockey Team. 

It is indeed regrettable it turned out 
this way. The officials of the AHIHA 
held out until they were told that Czechs 
would not be sending a team to Meribel. 
* 

We were at Gallaudet College for the 
soccer tryouts held the week of August 
6-12. We do know that the United 
States was less than 10 years from field¬ 
ing a potential World Games for the 
Deaf champion. The main objective of 
the soccer trials was to help build a 
national team which will be competitive 
on an international level. 

Soccer is the national sport for the 
deaf in several European, Asian and 
South American countries. Soccer games 
often attract huge crowds and its fa¬ 
mous international competition is the 
World Games for the Deaf. And Soc¬ 
cer has always had the central place in 


the WGD program since its inception in 
1924 with France, the host of the First 
WGD, as the winner. Below is a list of 
WGD champions in soccer: 

1924—France 
1928—Germany 
1931—Great Britain 
1935—Great Britain 
1939—Great Britain 
1949—Great Britain 
1953—Yugoslavia 
1957—Yugoslavia 


1961—Yogoslavia 
1965—Yugoslavia 
1969—Yugoslavia 
1973—Soviet Union 
1977—Romania 

It has come to our attention that at 
least 30 nations are going to participate 
in the soccer qualifying matches to de¬ 
termine which eight teams have the 
right to compete in a 10-team tournament 
for the next World Games for the Deaf 
at Tehran, Iran, in the summer of 1981. 




REMEMBER THE BIGGEST EXTRA AAAD 

NATIONAL BASKETBALL TOURNAMENT ATTRACTIONS 


IN HOUSTON, TEXAS 

35TH ANNUAL-35 ANNUAL-35TH ANNUAL-35TH ANNUAL 
CELEBRATES THE AAAD REMEMBRANCE 


March 28-31 

• See AAAD in action 

• Meet sports leaders 

• See exciting games 

• Meet AAAD beauties 

• Fun galore at reception 

• Lunch with Hall of Famers 

• Listen to a sports celebrity 

• Make merry at Grand Ball 
HEADQUARTERS: Shamrock Hilton Hotel 

6900 Main at Holcombe 
Houston, Texas 

Write to: Gus Curbello, Hotel Reservations 
9623 Tiltree 
Houston, Texas 77075 
RATES: Single: $29-$31-$33 

Double/Twin: $37-$39-$41 
Triple: $42 ($14 per person) 

Quad: $46 ($12 per person) 

MAKE MONEY ORDER OR CERTIFIED CHECK 
PAYABLE TO: HAD/1979 AAAD Committee Fund. 

NO PERSONAL CHECKS ACCEPTED. 

Mary Ellen Dartez, Ticket Chairperson 
1625 Wirt Road #393 
Houston, Texas 77055 

Take advantage of the special combo rate now! 

Avoid waiting in long lines to register! Help us 
to make it comfy for you! 


1979 

GYMNASIUM: Autry Court 

Rice University 

COMBINATION RATES 


Registration_$ 2.00 

Reception _ 7.00 

1st Round Games (Thurs.) _ 6.00 

2nd Round Games (Fri.)_ 7.0Q 

Championship Games (Sat.) _ 8.00 

Hall of Fame Luncheon _15.00 

Grand Ball _ 10.00 

Program Book _ 2.00 


Total $57.00 
Combo 40.00 
You save $17.00 

SPECIAL COMBO 
$35.00 

BEFORE MARCH 17, 1979 

Address all matters to: 

JERRY DARTEZ, General Chairman 
1625 Wirt Road #393 
Houston, Texas 77055 
TTY (713) 461-5345 
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PAN AM CONGRESS The 2nd Congress of the Comite Panamericano de Deportes Silenciosos was held at Santiago, Chile, September 15-19, 

1978. The delegates attending the Congress, left to right: Rafael Valverde Esquivel of Costa Rica; Estanislao Alberto Villalba of Paraguay; 
Enrique Soljancic of Paraguay; Arturo Reyes Gajardo of Chile; Roberto P. Rojas Verdugo of Chile, a recorder from Chile; Carlos Mario Aba- 
yian of Uruguay; Adair Olivera of Uruguay; Alberto Elazar of Argentina; Eduardo A. Dominguez of Argentina and Art Kruger of the United 
States. 


The 10-team field includes Iran, the host 
country, and Romania, the 1977 WGD 
champion. 

In order to qualify for the 1981 World 
Games, the United States must capture 
first place in competition among coun¬ 
tries of the Americas. When we saw 
candidates trying out at Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege, we could not help but admire them 
for their interest and enthusiasm. Among 
those players selected for the USA Soc¬ 
cer Team were Larry Young, Danny 
Goldschmidt and Paul Kaufman, all of 
whom played for the Lexington School 
for the Deaf team that captured its third 
consecutive Nassau-Queens Private School 


league soccer championship the past 
season. Lexington was 7-0-1 in league 
play and 11-2-2 overall. And over the 
four years, 1974-77 Harry Groveman has 
coached the Lexington team to a sparkl¬ 
ing 41-6-6 record. 

* 

And we were at Santiago, Chile, Sep¬ 
tember 15-20, for the 2nd Congress of 
the Comite Panamericano de Deportes 
Silenciosos (Copandes). This Congress 
was made possible through a meeting 
held on May 5 of this year in Monte¬ 
video, Uruguay. There a joint declara¬ 
tion was drafted against the Copandes 
and their personnel, and member nations 


of the Copandes were asked to send two 
delegates to the Congress in Santiago. 
The Chilean government provided room 
and board, free of charge, to the visit¬ 
ing delegates. 

There were heated charges against the 
president of the Copandes from Argen¬ 
tina. The delegates all agreed that he 
had been negligent in performing the 
assignments set forth for a president of 
the Copandes, and voted UNANIMOUS¬ 
LY to oust him. Art Kruger was drafted 
to replace him as president of the Co¬ 
pandes. Below are officers of the Co¬ 
pandes: 

President: Art Kruger, USA 

1st Vice President: Pedro Alvarez Diaz, 
Venezuela 

2nd Vice President: Fernando Valdi- 
vieso, Pino, Chile 

Secretary-Treasurer: Carols Abayian, 
Uruguay 

1st Board Member: William H. Mc¬ 
Govern, Canada 

2nd Board Member: Salvador Gudino, 
Mexico 

3rd Board Member: Nestor Vargas, Co¬ 
lombia 

4th Board Member: Rafael Valverde 
Esquival, Costa Rica 

5th Board Member: Estanisl a Villalba, 
Paraguay 

The delegates agreed that there would 
be no Pan Am Games in 1979, as it was 
really too late now, but they all would 
see that there will be such Games in 
1983 definitely. 

* 

During the past summer we also were 
at Fulton, Missouri, as guests of the 
Peter H. Ripleys and the Missouri School 
for the Deaf to check on facilities for 
the National World Games for the Deaf 
Tryouts in track and field. Pending 
final confirmation, the 4th National WGD 
track and field trials will be held at 
Westminster College in Fulton, June 18- 
19-20-21, 1980. We also checked on fa- 


Gallaudet College (for hearing impaired students) undergraduate 
Social Work Program needs MSW for nine-month faculty appoint¬ 
ment at Assistant Professor level. Responsibilities include: agency 
recruitment for concurrent field work; block placement recruit¬ 
ment; field work supervision; agency liaison; student advising. 
Possibly some teaching. Must be flexible. 

Because of its mission of serving deaf students, individuals who 
already possess sign language skills or who are deaf (hearing im¬ 
paired) are encouraged to apply. Qualified individuals without 
these skills must be willing to attend an 8-week paid orientation 
program for training in sign language and fingerspelling. 

Minimum qualifications: 5 years social work practice experience 
including student and/or staff supervision. Send resume by March 
1, 1979, to Dorothy P. Polakoff, Director, Social Work Program, 
Gallaudet College, Kendall Green, Washington, D. €. 20002. Do not 
phone. Equal Opportunity Employer. 
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cilities for tryouts in tennis at Wichita 
Falls, Texas, and thanks to Mrs. Nancy 
Spalding, mother of Diane who won a 
gold medal in tennis at Bucharest, and 
the Wichita Falls Tennis Association, our 
4th National WGD Troyouts in tennis 
will be held at Wichita Falls in 1980, 
probably on July 9-10-11-12. 


He won 9 medals in four CISS World 
Games—1928, 1931, 1935 and 1939. The 
Maere Cup was named after A. Maere, 
also of Belgium, who was CISS women’s 
singles and also women’s doubles cham¬ 
pion three consecutive times in 1931, 
1935 and 1939. She paired with An¬ 
toine Dresse to win a gold medal in 
mixed doubles in 1931. 

The Dresse Cup began in 1960, and 
it was won by Italy. Except for the 1962 
competition which was captured by Great 
Britain, Italy won the Cup in 1964, 1966, 
1968, 1970, 1972, 1974, 1976 and again in 
1978. The Maere Cup was started in 
1968, and it was won by Denmark. France 
was the winner in 1970, Great Britain 
in 1972 and Denmark in 1976. 

And finally hats off to the girls volley¬ 
ball team of the Kansas School for the 
Deaf for having the best record among 
deaf prep teams during the past season, 
winning 11 and losing 5. More and more 
deaf prep schools are fielding girls high 
school volleyball teams. 


with the coaching he will get at USC, 
Float should become the first deaf ath¬ 
lete to break a world record in swim¬ 
ming, that is if he would break Brian 
Goodall's world mark of 3:51.56. Natur¬ 
ally, Jeff is aiming for the Moscow 
Olympics. He would become the first 
American deaf athlete and also the sixth 
deaf athlete to compete in the Olympics. 
Those five deaf athletes that participated 
in the Olympic Games in the past were 
basketball player Angel Acuna of Mexi¬ 
co, wrestler Ignazio Bamra of Italy, fenc¬ 
er lldiko Ujlaki-Rejto of Hungary, Walk¬ 
er Gerhard Sperling of East Germany and 
hurdler Vyacheslav Skomorokhov of the 
Soviet Union. The most successful of 
them all was the Hungarian female fenc¬ 
er lldiko Ujlaki-Rejto who callected five 
medals—2 gold, 2 silver and I bronze. 
She took part in three World Games in 
1960, 1964 and 1968. 

Hats off also to Howard Gorrell and 
the U.S. Deaf Tennis Association for 
getting the American tennis team to 
participate in the Dresse and Maere Cup 
competitions for the first time in Paris 
last August, and also to the USA wom¬ 
en’s team for capturing the Maere Cup. 

Patterned after the Davis Cup for 
the hearing, the Dresse Cup for men 
and the Maere Cup for women symbolize 
world deaf tennis supremacy every other 
year. The Dresse Cup was named after 
Antoine Dresse of Belgium who was 
CISS Secretary General for some 40 
years and himself a fine tennis player. 


Hats off to Jeff Float for becoming the 
first deaf athlete to compete for the 
United States in swimming against the 
Soviet Union in a dual meet held in a 
25-meter pool at the Texas Olympic 
Swimming Center in Austin last April. 
He helped the American swimmers beat 
the Russians easily when he placed third 
in the 400-meter individual medley in 
4:21.87. And he was also the first deaf 
swimmer to compete in the world swim¬ 
ming championships held at West Ber¬ 
lin last August. There he was outdis¬ 
tanced by Vladimir Salninkov of the 
Soviet Union who set an European rec¬ 
ord of 3:51.94 in the 400-meter free¬ 
style. Jeff placed second in 3:53.0, after 
doing well from the beginning of the 
race until a few meters from the finish. 

Bill Forrester of Auburn, Alabama, was 
leading after 200 meters but tired and 
finished third. Jeff made the USA team 
in these world championships when he 
also became the first deaf swimmer to 
win an AAU swimming title when he 
captured the 400-meter freestyle in 
3:54.32. He is now attending Southern 
California University in Los Angeles, and 


IMPACT Advertising 

• Immediate 

• For months 

• Even for years 

THE DEAF AMERICAN 
5125 Radnor Road 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46226 


Over 300 8’ x 14$ JMr' »- 

booths available 

For complete information on 
makingrtyour plana to exhibte&<,, 
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booth space is still avail* 
able for what will be the top \ 
buying event for the industry in 1979. 

We look for an attendance of more than 
25,000 at this first international exposition of 
products and services for the disabled from around the 
world — many making their debut here in Los Angeles. Some 
2000 exhibitor invitations are being sent out... 25,000 copies of our 
Directory of Buyer’s Guide have been ordered and the show is 
being staged in the heart of Southern California’s vacationland 
,.. so bring the family. Three exciting days to exhibit... make 
valuable contacts ... and see it all! 
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The NLTP Post-graduate Seminar . . . 

New Career Opportunities For Deaf Persons In The United States 

By G. EARL SANDERS, RAY L. JONES and STEVEN L. JAMISON* 



PARTICIPANTS AND PRESENTORS IN THE JULY 1978 NLTP POSTGRADUATE SEMINAR 
AT CSUN—Left to Right: Phil Cronlund, Pete Ripley, G. I. Wilson, Ken Levinson, Allen Hayek, 
Phil Bravin, Steve Jamison Bert Poss, Ed Corbett, Judy Tingley, Barbara Brasel, Ray Jones, 
Don Bradford, Dr. Boyce Williams Faye Wilkie (interpreter), Al Pimentel, Ranee Henderson, 
Boyed Hudnall, Earl Sanders, Alan Crammatte. 


A recent study by Dr. Jerome Schein 
underscores the declining employment 
position for hearing impaired persons in 
the United States. 1 Traditional areas of 
employment are closing, and there is a 
yet no significant breakthrough by deaf 
persons into new career fields that would 
counterbalance this trend. 

There are no simple solutions to this 
dilemma. The trend, while gradual, is 
of fairly lengthy duration, and to turn 
that trend in a favorable direction will 
demand the cooperative attention of four 
groups concerned with the critical pro¬ 
cess of career preparation and placement 
of deaf people. The first group is those 
involved in the educational preparation 
of hearing impaired students, including 
professionals serving in postsecondary 
programs. Secondly, there are those in 
rehabilitation who are the closest, and 
most sensitive to, shifting vocational pat¬ 
terns affecting their deaf clients. The 
third group consists of employers, both 
public and private. Deaf persons and 
organizations representing the deaf com¬ 
prise the last of the critical groups. 

Dialogue continues on the need for, 
and problems of, improving employment 
possibilities for deaf people. Generally, 
two main solutions are offered: better 
preparation of the individual for the 
proper career and, separately, preparing 
of employers to hire deaf individuals. 
However, the close integration of the 
four essential groups necessary to make 
significant headway in this two-step pro¬ 
cess has yet to take place. 

For the Fall 1978 semester, the Na¬ 
tional Center on Deafness and CSUN 
have embarked upon a second step of 
the model program for enhancing em¬ 
ployment for deaf people. This com- 


•Dr. Sanders is Administrator of the National 
Leadership Training Program at CSUN; Dr. 
Jones is Director of the National Center on 
Deafness at CSUN; Dr. Jamison is a Personnel 
Consultant with I.B.M. Corporation. 
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ponent is a special program entitled 
“New Careers in Business” designed to 
strengthen the preparation of deaf stu¬ 
dents at the college level for professional 
careers in business and industry. In 
addition to standard coursework leading 
to a degree in business or economics, 
the student receives unique internships 
and projects designed to offer real work 
experience, some of which will be paid, 
and an ability to explore a number of 
career options in business and industry. 

Studies suggest that hearing impaired 
students can function academically on 
equal footing with hearing students at 
the postsecondary level. Research also 
indicates that large numbers of deaf 
students enroll in a small number of 
service area majors, especially in teach¬ 
ing and counseling. 4 The “New Careers” 


program will hopefully prompt more deaf 
students into other professional areas 
largely untapped by the hearing impaired 
population of the United States. 

It was with this need in mind that the 
National Center on Deafness and the 
School of Business Administration and 
Economics at California State University, 
Northridge, discussed and implemented 
a model program that could bring to¬ 
gether the four essential constituencies 
required to enhance the employment of 
deaf persons. 

This program, called the NLTP Post¬ 
graduate Seminar, has two levels of 
purpose. At the level of the individual, 
the objectives were: 

• To provide advanced manage¬ 
ment training to deaf profession¬ 
als in business and industry. 

• To offer refresher and advanced 
management training to gradu¬ 
ates of the National Leadership 
Training Program in the Area 
of the Deaf (NLTP). 

• To bring high level management 
personnel in major companies 
into direct contact with success¬ 
ful deaf professionals, and with 
educators and rehabilitators of 
the deaf. 

At the group level, the program was 
intended to stimulate interaction among 
the four groups which determine the 
employment prospects of hearing im¬ 
paired people: 

• Deaf professionals provided a 
success model for both educators/ 
rehabilators of deaf persons and 
for management personnel from 
industry and business. 



PARTICIPANTS OF JULY 1978 SEMINAR LUNCHING WITH TRAINEES OF THE NLTP CLASS 
OF 1978—Left to Right: Alan Crammatte, Bert Poss, Kathy Morrison, Phil Bravin, Ed Corbett, 
Allie Joiner, Don Bradford. 
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• Educators and rehabilitators re¬ 
ceived a clearer perspective on 
present employment options, 
especially among major United 
States business firms. 

• Business personnel, increasingly 
prompted by Section 503 of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973, were 
familiarized with a potentional 
pool of qualified manpower for 
recruitment. 

The NLTP Postgraduate Seminar, a 
one-week session, was originally brought 
together in July 1977, 2 and repeated in 
July 1978, 3 at California State University, 
Northridge. Instruction and discussion 
focused mostly on management-related 
issues, with additional sessions devoted 
to current trends in the education, re¬ 
habilitation, and professional advance¬ 
ment of hearing impaired people. The 
responses of both participants and pre¬ 
senters suggests that the goals of the 
program were met, and it is the inten¬ 
tion of the National Center on Deafness 
and CSUN to offer the seminar on an 
annual basis in order to maintain the 
interaction of the groups specified above. 

NOTES 

iMemo, dated August 22, 1978, from Dr. 

Jerome D. Schein, on the “Economic Status 
of Deaf Adults: 1972-1977.” 

^Participants in the June 20-24, 1977, seminar 
were: William D. Barrett Lockheed; Bruce 
Harris, McDonald’s Corporation; Roy Holcomb, 
Santa Clara County Schools; Greg Kimberlin, 
St. John’s Hospital; James Little, New Mexico 
School for the Deaf; Neil Lowell, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro; George Massar, 
Northrup Corporation; John Mitchner, Com¬ 
munity Services Administration; Clyde Mott 
Seattle Speech and Hearing Center; Bill Pric- 
kett, American School for the Deaf; George 
Propp, University of Nebraska; Charles Sul¬ 
livan, Tektronix, Inc.; Ralph White, Texas 
Rehabilitation Commission. Presentors are 
gratefully acknowledged from Tektronix, 
Inc.; Smith Tool Company Lockheed Corpora¬ 
tion, California Department of Education, Gal- 


laudet College, Los Angeles County Schools; 
Bank of America, IBM Corporation, Atlantic 
Richfield Company, Rehabilitation Services 
Administration. 

Participants in the July 10-14, 1978, seminar 
were: Donald Bradford, Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory; Barbara Brasel, Connecticut Com¬ 
mission on the Hearing Impaired; Philip Brav- 
in, IBM Corporation; Edward Corbett, Mary¬ 
land School for the Deaf; Phil Cronlund, Marie 
Katzenbach School for the Deaf; Allen Hayek, 
North Dakota School for the Deaf; Ranee 
Henderson, North Carolina School for the 
Deaf; Boyed Hudnall, California Department 
of Rehabilitation; Ken Levinson, Northrup 
Corporation; Bert Poss, Michigan School for 
the Deaf; Peter Ripley, Missouri School for 
the Deaf; Judy Tingley, California Department 
of Rehabilitation; G. I. Wilson, Oregon School 
for the Deaf. Presentors are gratefully ac¬ 
knowledged from Smith Tool Company, Fluor 
Corporation; Gallaudet College, IBM Corpora¬ 
tion, Tektronix Corporation; John Tracy Clin¬ 
ic, CSUN, Occidental Life Insurance Company, 
Bank of America, Rehabilitation Services Ad¬ 
ministration. Financial assistance for the 
seminar is sincerely appreciated from the Re¬ 
habilitation Services Administration. Tektron¬ 
ix Corporation and IBM Corporation. 

4 Harry J. Murphy, “Comparative Studies of 
Academic Achievement Between Hearing Im¬ 
paired and Non-Hearing impaired Students at 
California State University, Northridge,” 
American Annals of the Deaf, Vol. 121 (June 
1976), 305-308. 

Harry J. Murphy and L. Ronald Jacobs, “A 
Comparison of the Majors of Deaf and Hear¬ 
ing Students at California State University, 
Northridge,” College and University, Vol. 53 
(Winter 1978), 209-216. 




NEW LIGHT FOR 
A QUIET WORLD 


NAD Centennial 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Auto Insurance 
aft Discount Rates 

Deaf drivers are safe drivers, we believe. That’s why we offer auto¬ 
mobile insurance at lower-than-usual rates to those who qualify. 

Write us today for more information. 

M arsh & _ 

Mclennan _ 


Miss Marilyn Rest 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 

222 South Riverside 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 

PHONE: 312-648-6173 TTY! 3I2~648"6I58 
Please send me information without obligation on auto insurance for the deaf. 

NAME_ 



ADDRESS. 


.STATE. 


The New Testament: 
English Version 
for the Deaf 

Everyone must have the Bible in lan¬ 
guage they can understand. The English 
Version for the Deaf is the first New 
Testament translation designed specifi¬ 
cally for deaf people. 

Hearing persons learn to read by associ¬ 
ating alphabetic symbols with sounds. 
The deaf do not have this advantage. 
English is the deaf person’s second lan¬ 
guage. Their first language is sign lan¬ 
guage. The translators have learned to 
appreciate the unique thought patterns 
of the deaf person’s mind and to respect 
the intricate structure of his independent 
language. 

There are eight times as many deaf 
people as blind. This new English Ver¬ 
sion for the Deaf provides the deaf with 
their own Bible in language they can 
read and understand. 6725-1, $7.95 

Use the coupon below to receive your 
free copy of the article Why a Bible for 
the Deaf? Use this same coupon to order 
Bibles. 


□ Please send me my free copy of Why 

a Bible for the Deaf? Please rush_ 

copy(s) of The New Testament: English 
Version for the Deaf. $7.95 each. 


City & State_Zip_ 

AT YOUR CHRISTIAN BOOKSTORE 
or 

World Bible Translation Center 
1401 Hillcrest Drive 
Arlington, TX 76010 
or 

Baker Book House 
P.O. Box 6287 
Grand Rapids, MI 49506 
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Class Action Suit Charges U. S. Government With Handicapped 
Discrimination Against Its Federal Employees 


Charging the U. S. Government with 
discrimination against its handicapped 
employees, the National Association of 
the Deaf Legal Defense Fund (NAD- 
LDF) filed a class action suit in Federal 
court in Washington, D. C. on November 
17, 1978. 

The suit, brought on behalf of Ed¬ 
ward N. Shirey, a deaf man from Upper 
Marlboro, Maryland, challenges a long¬ 
standing Civil Service policy of denying 
“excepted service” handicapped em¬ 
ployees the same job benefits granted 
to “competitive service” employees. Re¬ 
gardless of how long or how well they 
have served, these employees can be 
fired, demoted or suspended at any time 
without a hearing. They are not al¬ 
lowed to compete equally for promo¬ 
tions. They cannot transfer freely to 
other agencies. And they are denied 
the right to be reassigned to new posi¬ 
tions when their jobs are abolished by a 
reduction-in-force. 

This last inequality caused Mr. Shirey 
to lose his job. He was fired by God¬ 
dard Space Flight Center in a reduction- 
in-force January 1978, while his non¬ 
handicapped co-workers, affected by the 
same reduction-in-force, were reassigned 
to new positions. Mr. Shirey is a Bache¬ 
lor of Science graduate of Rochester In¬ 
stitute of Technology. He had worked 
at Goddard as a computer systems anal¬ 
yst for four years. His performance 


rating were consistently satisfactory. But 
these factors meant nothing in the de¬ 
cision to fire him. For he was also an 
“excepted service” employee, and as 
such, he had no right to be reassigned to 
a new position, regardless of his length 
of service and qualifications. 

Under the “excepted service” system, 
government agencies can hire many 
qualified physically and mentally handi¬ 
capped persons without requiring them 
to take the Civil Service examination. 
While handicapped persons are also hired 
through the regular “competitive serv¬ 
ice” procedure, the “excepted service” 
system is often used instead in an ef¬ 
fort to avoid the discriminatory effects 
of the “competitive” procedures. 

However, once hired, “excepted serv¬ 
ice” employees are denied the same 
basic job security protection given to 
“competitive service” employees. 

“Worse yet, many “excepted service” 
employees are never told the meaning or 
consequences of an excepted appoint¬ 
ment. Like Mr. Shirey, they only find 
out when it is too late,” said Andrew 
Penn, attorney for NAD-LDF. 

The suit charges that this government¬ 
wide policy violates both the Rehabilita¬ 
tion Act of 1973, which forbids handi¬ 
capped discrimination against Federal 
government employees, and the Due 
Process Clause of the Fifth Amendment 
to the Constitution. 


Parents’ Guide To 
Individualized Education Programs 
Available From Gallaudet 

Gallaudet College’s PL 94-142 Task 
Force, in conjunction with Pre-College 
Programs at Gallaudet, has just published 
A Parent's Guide to the Individualized 
Education Program (IEP). 

This 32-page booklet, which was pre¬ 
tested with some parents’ groups, is de¬ 
signed as a self-instruction course which 
parents can use to learn about Public 
Law 94-142 and their rights under the 
law. The guide presents information in 
a step-by-step format. Each section is 
followed by a short self-quiz. The guide 
also contains a list of resource agencies 
and organizations and a bibliography of 
other publications which would be help¬ 
ful to parents. This guide can also 
serve as an appropriate reference book 
for teachers and other professionals. 

A Parent's Guide to the Individualized 
Education Program is available at 50^ 
per copy from Pre-College Programs, 
Gallaudet College, 7th Street and Florida 
Avenue, N.E., Washington, D.C., 20002, 
or phone or TTY (202) 447-0465. 


NAD Centennial 
Convention 

1980 

CINCINNATI 




THE DEAF CAN NOW 
USE THE PHONE 


PHONE -TTY M-1 
COUPLER 


ENJOY PROV * AND RELIABLE 
EQUIPMENT 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 


BARRIER FREE COMMUNICATIONS 


Phone-TTY. 

14-25 Plaza Road. Fair Lawn. NJ. 07410 
(201)796-5414 
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FINALLY... 


The High Quality TTY (TDD*) You Can Afford 







Member of: 

National Association of the Deaf 
Teletypewriters for the Deaf, Inc. 
The International Association of 
Parents of the Deaf, Inc. 

The California Association of the 
Deaf, Inc. 


PORTA-TEL™ 
Package.. $399 

Includes rechargeable nickel-cadmium 
battery pack, recharger/adapter, 
emergency battery case, dust cover, 
and instruction manual 

Hard vinyl protective carrying case . . . $25.00 

Free shipping and handling 
in the continental U.S. 


CONVENIENT NATIONWIDE FINANCING AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST** 


*Telecommunications Device for the Deaf 


(24 months) 


Here’s proof that a really reliable, high quality TTY/TDD 
for deaf, hearing and speech impaired individuals is avail¬ 
able at an affordable price. PORTA-TEL™ uses the most 
advanced state-of-the-art microelectronics and sophisti¬ 
cated solid-state circuitry to provide extremely reliable, 
trouble-free telephone communications. 

Operates from any telephone. Rechargeable batteries allow 
you to take PORTA-TEL™ along with you to use at school, 
hotel or motel, office, store, even at a phone booth ... or 
plug it into regular house current for extended use at the 
same location, such as home or office. Only the PORTA- 
TEL’s three-way power system can provide you with 24- 
hour, 365-day reliability. 

For group demonstrations: call or write SSI or your local 
distributor. 


• Compatible with all TTY/TDDs. 

• Easy to use. Lightweight and portable (no wires or at¬ 
tachments needed to the telephone). Just dial the num¬ 
ber, place the telephone handset onto the PORTA-TEL™, 
and start communicating. 

• Large, bright easy-to-read display using green letters . . . 
exclusive PORTA-TEL™ feature. 

• Only SSI offers fast, convenient nationwide service (all 
repairs completed within 72 hours of receipt) and a full 
one-year warranty. 

• Try the PORTA-TEL™ with no risk for 30 days. Compare 
with other TTY/TDD. If not totally satisfied, return 
within 30 days for a full money back refund. 



Specialized Systems, Inc. 

11558 Sorrento Valley Road, Bldg. 7, 
San Diego, California 92121 
(714) 481-6000 • TTY (714) 481-6060 


Clip and mail to: Specialized Systems, Incorporated, 11558 Sorrento Valley Road, Bldg. #7, San Diego, CA 92121 

_PORTA-TELS @ $399.00_ 

_ Carrying cases @ $25.00 _ 

Sub Total _ 

California residents add 6% tax _ 

TOTAL _ 

□ Check/money order for full amount enclosed D 

□ I would like convenient 24-month financing, enclosed is my check for the 10% deposit.** 

□ C.O.D., enclosed is my check for 10%. I understand there is a $5.00 C.O.D. charge 

**Not available in Washington, DC or Arkansas. 

□ Mastercharge □ BankAmericard/VISA Card #- 


Exp. date___ Signature- 

Name ---- 

Address_Apt._ 

City_!_ State_Zip_Telephone ( ) 





Jerry Dartez is general chairman of the 35th 
Annual American Athletic Association of the 
Deaf National Basketball Tournament to be 
held in Houston,. Texas, March 28-31, 1979. 


NATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
New Members 


Cheryl A. Airgood . Michigan 

Terri-Lynn Becker .Tennessee 

D. A. Bermann .California 

George K. Brown .North Carolina 

Mrs. John R. Brown .Arkansas 

Mickey Bumgardner .Indiana 

Marc and Betty Charmatz .Maryland 

Linda M. Cullen .Massachusetts 

Mary Frances Droutsas ... District of Columbia 

Cecelia Frances Eide . Montana 

Dinah M. Estes .Alabama 

Bernard A. Fischer, III .Maryland 

Estelle Goldsmith .Pennsylvania 

Ms. Twyla Hall .North Carolina 

Kathleen Skyer Hering .Illinois 

Mary Lou Holl .New Jersey 

E. Lynn Jacobowitz .Maryland 

Marilyn Kalliman .California 

Roberta J. Kastner .Washington 

Jane King .Pennsylvania 

Mrs. M. B. Kransler .California 

Kendall D. Litchfield .New York 

Bethany S. Manning .Colorado 

Julie Ann McNeilly .Colorado 

Mrs. W. F. Megan, Sr.New York 

Linda Menkes .New York 

Linda Meyer .Illinois 

Dorothy Anne Morach .Connecticut 

Hrand M. Muncheryan .California 

Karl H. Nicklaus .Texas 

Sandra K. Nielson .Michigan 

Dr. Judith Ann Pachciarz .Kentucky 

Stephen J. and Florence Pedi and 

Family .Michigan 

George Potanovic, Jr.New York 

Pat L. Price .Indiana 

Shirley A. Roscoe .Indiana 

R. E. Schillinger .Vermont 

Daisy Mae Slagle .California 

Lon E. Smith .Louisiana 

William W. Smith .California 

Sandra Stein .New York 

Mrs. William Stokoe, Jr. ..District of Columbia 

Laura J. Thomas .New Jersey 

Michael D. Tomsey .Ohio 

Mark F. Ulano .California 

Daniel Van Cott .New York 

Gayle Garner Verst .California 

Beverly A. Warren .Michigan 

Linda Yenkin ..Massachusetts 

Affiliated Member 

Social Services for the 

Hearing Impaired .Michigan 

Contributions to Halex House 

Robert T. DeVenny .$ 35.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert P. Everhart . 100.00 

Mrs. Virginia P. Hewes . 10.00 

Baptist Church for the Deaf, 

Washington, D.C. (in memory of 
the following: 

Leonard Downes .. 10.00 

Mrs. Julie Scott . 10.00 

Frank R. Hutinson (in memory of 
the following:) 

Meda Hutchinson, his wife . 25.00 

Mrs. Julia Scott . 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. John Allen . 25.00 

Elizabeth Osborne . 25.00 
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HERBTOURS 


SOUTH AMERICA 
17 DAYS 

APRIL 2110 MAY 6 
From Los Angeles S 1.588°° 
From Miami M.398 00 

ARGENTINA * COLOMBIA * BRAZIL 
PERU* CUZCO ★ IGUASSU FALLS 

“TOO GOOD TO MISS” 

HERBTOURS_ 

_ P.O.Box 9577 

_ No. Hollywood. CA 91609 


'HERBTOURS] 

15 DAY CRUISE TO 

ICELAND and 
NORTH CAPE 

AUGUST 4 to AUGUST 18 
4444 SEA MILES 

‘‘A REAL ADVENTURE” 

From N.V., L.A., S.F., Chicago. Miami 

HERBTOURS_ 


_ P.O.Box 9577 

No. Hollywood, CA 91609 


Basketball Results 

College (Men) 

UMBC 46, Gallaudet 43 
Gallaudet 64, Shenandoah 59 
Gallaudet 77, Strayer 75 (overtime) 
Bowie 80, Gallaudet 59 
Washington College 109, Gallaudet 60 
Howard Community 89, Gallaudet 87 
(overtime) 


College (Women) 

Gallaudet 54, Coppin State 38 

Prep (Boys) 

Illinois 61, Missouri 36 

Prep (Girls) 

Model Secondary School 71, Virginia 21 


’HERBTOURS] 

10 DAY TOUR OF 

ALASKA & CANADA 

JULY 14 to JULY 23 

FROM SEATTLE ! 1,198 00 

SITKA * JUNEAU * GLACIER BAY 
ANCHORAGE ★ FAIRBANKS 

mckinley park 

HERBTOURS_ 


_ P.O.Box 9577 

No. Hollywood. CA 91609 


Dr. David M. Denton 4-H Alumni Honored 

What do the superintendent of the Maryland Schools for 
the Deaf and one of the nation’s best-known major league 
baseball catchers have in common? Well, on November 30 in 
Chicago, they were among eight adults feted during the 57th 
annual National 4-H Congress as national winners in the 4-H 
alumni recognition program for 1978. 

The Maryland School superintendent is Dr. David M. Denton 
of Frederick, and the baseball player is Johnny Bench of 
the Cincinnati Reds. As former 4-H members in their younger 
days, both were cited for outstanding civic accomplishment, 
continuing interest in the 4-H program, exhibiting evidence 
of 4-H training and ideals, and success in their chosen occupa¬ 
tions. 

Dr. Denton is the 12th Maryland resident or native to 
receive national honors since the 4-H alumni recognition pro¬ 
gram began in 1953. Like a few of his predecessors, he ac¬ 
tually spent his 4-H days growing up in another state. In 
his case it was North Carolina. 

As a boy, he was a 4-H member for six years in Graham 
County, North Carolina. He showed registered Jersey dairy 
cattle, took part in 4-H leadership and gardening projects and 
attended 4-H camp. 

In Maryland, Dr. Denton was instrumental in starting a 
4-H club at the Frederick campus of the Maryland Schools for 
the Deaf. Several countywide 4-H activities are held each 
year at that location. 

His wife, the former Margaret West, is an elementary school 
teacher. They have two children, David, a student at Fred¬ 
erick Community College, and Mary, a sophomore at Gov¬ 
ernor Thomas Johnson high school in Frederick. 
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WEST HARTFORD PRESENTATION—Evald C. Gustavson, vice president—northern area for 
Southern New England Telephone, left, presents a plaque commemorating Alexander Graham 
Bell's commitment to the teaching of the deaf to Dr. Ben Hoffmeyer, executive director of 
the American School for the Deaf. The plaque will be placed in a new facility at the school 
which was made possible by a donation from SNET. The facility, called the Alexander 
Graham Bell Communications Laboratory, provides students with access to the latest audio, 
visual and touch feedback systems with which to practice oral communication skills. 


His invention of the telephone built 
a great industry and changed the course 
of history. He was a scientist, an en¬ 
trepreneur and a showman. But Alex¬ 
ander Graham Bell considered none of 
these pursuits his foremost occupation. 
Whenever asked his profession, Bell 
would reply, “I am a teacher of the 
deaf.” 

A new facility at the American School 
for the Deaf in West Hartford, Connect¬ 
icut, carries on the legacy of Bell’s dedi¬ 
cation to helping the deaf overcome the 
barrier of silence. Made possible by a 
$5,000 gift from Southern New England 
Telephone, the Alexander Graham Bell 
Communications Laboratory now pro¬ 
vides students with access to the latest 
audio, visual and touch feedback sys¬ 
tems. Using devices like the electronic 
piano, videotape playback unit and re¬ 
peat recorder as well as pitch, voice and 
rhythm indicators, students practice and 
improve oral communications skills. 

According to Evald C. Gustavson, 
SNET vice president-northern area, “The 
establishment of the Alexander Graham 
Bell Communications Laboratory is es¬ 
pecially meaningful during this centen¬ 
nial year of the founding of the world’s 
first commercial telephone exchange. 
Southern New England Telephone is a 
direct corporate descendant of that en¬ 
terprise which was founded in New Hav¬ 
en nearly two years after Bell invented 
the telephone. And it was Bell’s in¬ 
terest in helping the deaf to communi¬ 
cate that lead him to the invention up¬ 


on which our business is built.” 
Alexander Graham Bell’s devotion to 


CHURCH DIRECTORY 
and 

CLUB DIRECTORY ADS 
Current rate: $12.00 per year (11 in¬ 
sertions), payable in advance. Send 
orders to Editor, THE DEAF AMER¬ 
ICAN, 5125 Radnor Road, Indianap¬ 
olis, Indiana 46226. 


GALLAUDET TODAY is 
quarterly magazine of 
Gallaudet College. It is also 
a window on the world of 
deafness, presenting issues, 
concerns, and timely 
reporting of events of 
interest to the deaf community 
and its friends. 

Yearly subscriptions are $3.00 in the 
United States and $4.00 elsewhere. 

To order, return the attached form with 
your check to Gallaudet Today, Alumni/ 
Public Relations Office, Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D.C. 20002. 

Pleat* enter a subscription to Gallaudet Todav for: 

Name: 

Street address: 

City 

My check to cover » one-veer subscription; 

__ two-year subscription is enclosed. 

GT-78-F 


Southern New England Telephone 
Contributes $5,000 To American School 


the teaching of the deaf can be tracer 
back to the work of his grandfather who, 
as an elocutionist, specialized in curing 
stammering. His father, Alexander Mel¬ 
ville Bell, gained recognition as the in¬ 
ventor of Visible Speech, a phonetic sys¬ 
tem that provided a means for deaf per¬ 
sons to learn to speak. Bell’s mother 
and his wife were deaf. 

During the spring of 1872, Bell taught 
at the American School for the Deaf 
which was then known as the American 
Asylum. Using vocal exercises and Vis¬ 
ible Speech instruction, Bell helped stu¬ 
dents make significant gains in speech 
during his stay. He also trained two 
teachers who went on to use Visible 
Speech techniques as a means of teach¬ 
ing articulation. 

SNET employees through the Tele¬ 
phone Pioneers, a service organization 
of active and retired employees, and 
community relations teams have long 
aided deaf individuals at the American 
School for the Deaf. Last year, the 
school presented its Award of Merit to 
the Telephone Pioneers in recognition 
of their efforts on behalf of the school. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of the DEAF 

Ralph H. White, President Albert T. Pimentel, Secretary-Treasurer Frederick C. Schreiber, Executive Director 



Merry Christmas! Happy New Year! It doesn’t seem 
like the year has gone already. The way things have been go¬ 
ing around here, it seems to me it was only yesterday when 
we were saying the same thing—Merry Christmas, Happy New 
Year. But one thing is certain—1978 was a good year. The 
deaf people of the United States got many goodies and much 
to be thankful for in the year just past. The Amendments to 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1973 are especially val¬ 
uable to us all and it is appropriate, I believe, to note that 
despite all of the differences that have developed over the 
Act, we are nevertheless indebted to Drs. Patricia Forsythe 
and Martin LaVor for their efforts in getting the services de¬ 
signed for the deaf community into the Act. 

We also can be thankful for the excellent results we have 
gotten out of our first formal venture in training. The excel¬ 
lent success of our initial training program under the Com¬ 
prehensive Employment and Training Act in Maryland has 
led to the development of our new program, which we call the 
National Training Program in the NAD. This is an exten¬ 
sion of the CETA program and it is an objective to establish 
a full scale Diagnostic, Evaluation and Training Program on 
an even larger scale than the program we now operate under 
DEAF, Inc., at the Frederick C. Schreiber Center in Allston, 
Massachusetts. 

As has been previously noted, the Rochester, New York, 
NAD Convention last summer broke all attendance records. 
It also produced the greatest profit since I have been formally 
involved with the NAD and we initiated the practice of pro¬ 
viding a transportation allowance for the selected State As¬ 
sociation representatives. 

Additionally, we have continued to grow. When we took 
over Halex House in 1972, we occupied 6,000 square feet of 
space which included space for our grant programs—at that 
time including the Census, the Communicative Skills Pro¬ 
gram, the Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf and the World 
Congress of the World Federation of the Deaf. We also had 
a small print shop and book department. Today, we have 
only two grant programs—the Communicative Skills Pro¬ 
gram and the National Training Program. The last-named is 
still directed by Willis Ethridge, who performed miracles in 
placing the trainees of the first CETA Program sponsored by 
the Maryland Division of Manpower. And the CSP Program 
is now entering its third five-year period, making it a 15-year 
program, and that is something to brag about. We also have 
a new director, and it gives me great pleasure to announce 
that S. Melvin Carter, Jr., is to head the program. Mel is 
very highly regarded in the sign language field and we expect 
that in a short time he will be Dr. Mel Carter, as he com¬ 
pletes the last requirements for his doctorate. 

But what of the future? At this time, we have a very 
ambitious program set up for the future. The work of the 
Centennial Convention Committee, which I think I will refer 
to in the future as the CCC, even though it may remind old- 
timers of the Rooseveltian era and the Civilian Conserva¬ 
tion Corps. The CCC Committee, under Gary Olsen, has 
great plans, and is making huge strides toward insuring that 
the Centennial will be something that will be remembered 
for the next one hundred years. Some of the reports note that 
the Savings Plan has commitments of around $96,000 and al- 
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most $25,000 has already been collected and safely ensconced 
in Treasury bills. If you have not already made your plans 
for being in Cincinnati in 1980, now is the time to do it. 
Now is also the time to join the savings plan, so that when 
the time comes, you will be able to get the most out of what 
we will have to offer. 

We have also begun developing bylaws for the Mutual 
Alliance Plan. A special task force met in December to 
develop a first draft of these bylaws. We owe a great deal 
of thanks to the various organizations that have taken part 
in this effort. They are the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf and the Convention of Amer¬ 
ican Instructors of the Deaf, the International Association of 
Parents of the Deaf, Teletypewriters for the Deaf, Inc., the 
American Deafness and Rehabilitation Association and the' 
Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf, even though not all of 
the organizations wish or need to consider participating in the 
plan. CEASD and CAID were represented by Hugh Sum¬ 
mers; IAPD had Bonnie Fairchild and Lavenia Faison; TDI 
had Louis Schwartz and Emil Rassofsky; ADARA had Judy 
Hawkins and Bob Mehan; while the RID had Winn McChord, 
who is also the superintendent of the Kentucky School for 
the Deaf. The NAD was represented by Alan Hurwitz of 
NTID and chairman of the NAD’s Law Committee, and also 
by the NAD Executive Director. In addition, we had Art 
Norris, who has been of so much help to so many different 
organizations that the only way to characterize him would 
be as “friend of the court.” At any rate, a first draft of the 
proposed bylaws has been prepared and is currently being 
circulated among the organizations that have participated. 
Eventually, we hope to have an acceptable set of bylaws which 
can be submitted to the NAD and other organizations for ap¬ 
proval at their next convention(s). 

We have also purchased our Xerox 9200 copier. This is 
a unique thing, because by purchasing it instead of leasing 
it, our monthly outlays have been reduced from $1,500 per 
month to $1,300 and the savings come in handy. We are 
also in the process of recommending to the Board of Directors 
that we purchase a mini-computer which will permit us to 
serve both our members and our customers better. This 
business is being facilitated by Bob Herbold of the Gallaudet 
College Computer Center. Without Bob’s help, it is doubt¬ 
ful if we could progress because even with his trying to 
simplify the specifications, they are still incomprehensible 
to me. The new computer, however, is expected to cost 
$50,000, which we believe will be recovered through more 
efficient use of staff time and the ability to provide greatly 
expanded services. 

Which brings to mind that we need and want very much 
to thank those members who have participated in the various 
surveys that we are involved in. These are either directely 
or through our other organization—the Deaf Community 
Analysts, Inc. We cannot emphasize too much how valuable 
your assistance has been and want to express the hope that 
we can depend on this assistance in the future. Of particular 
note is the assistance provided to us by the Metropolitan 
Washington Association of the Deaf. The MWAD has twice 
sacrificed time during its socials to permit us to interview 
members and by so doing, has been of invaluable service to 
all deaf people in the United States, because MWAD mem¬ 
bership is an excellent a cross-section of deaf people as can 
be found anywhere. We owe the same to all of the local 
people who have volunteered their time for the individual 
interviews. 

In addition, we have a special thank-you for HHH—who 
is not Hubert H. Humphrey, even though he, too, was a great 
friend of handicapped people. This HHH is Henry H. Holter, 
who, in addition to his activities with the Senior Citizens of 
the Washngton Metropolitan area, serves as a coding clerk 
for DCA, and also has come down to Halex House and cleaned 
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up our parking lot as his gift to the NAD and one that could 
not have been bought for love or money—except of course, 
HHH’s love for the organization. I guess there are many, 
many more people who have contributed time and money 
to furthering the efforts of the NAD to better serve its mem¬ 
bers and others. 

In the meantime, we are preparing for the official opening 
of our Branch Office in Indianapolis on January 12. Our 
Assistant Executive Director for State Affairs has planned 
an elaborate celebration of this monumental achievement. It 
seems difficult to remember that less than 10 years ago, we 
did not even think we could achieve the long-standing goal 
of establishing a “home of our own,” and now we are already 
in the status of the affluent, with a second home to brag about. 
The official opening of the Branch Office will coincide with 
the meeting of the NAD Board of Directors and of the Fi¬ 
nance Committee, which will determine the operating budget 
of the Association for the coming year. 

At this time, we hope to present to the Board for its con¬ 
sideration a number of radical recommendations. One of 
them will be the establishment of a credit union. As this is 
written, we do not have an official decision on whether we 
can establish a national credit union, or if we will be com¬ 
pelled to start from the beginning by demonstrating through 
a statewide effort our ability to deal with such a project. 
But one way or another, we will have a credit union as soon 
as the law and the Board of Directors will permit. Another 
recommendation to be submitted to the Board will be to 
establish under the Office of Public Information an editorial 
center, which will eventually take over the publishing of 
THE DEAF AMERICAN magazine, a hoped-for newspaper, as 
well as the long-neglected Interstate Newsletter, which we 
promise will resume publication in the coming year. 

These are but a few of our objectives for the coming year. 
Through the Branch Office, we have plans for greatly ex¬ 
panded programs for the State Associations. The Centennial 
Committee has a number of projects that will directly in¬ 
volve State Associations. At the same time, we have other 
programs coming out of the Branch Office—especially lead¬ 
ership training programs that we hope will assist the officers 
of these associations to become more effective in dealing 
with state agencies and other governmental and social serv¬ 
ice agencies in their areas of responsibility. A considerable 
amount of energy will be directed toward expanding the 
Junior NAD program, the proposed Collegiate NAD program 
and the ability of State Associations to become involved in 
providing services to deaf people at the state and local level. 
We are developing model proposals and a system for pro¬ 
viding technical assistance to those State Associations that 
desire to take advantage of the new provisions for the deaf 
community that are incorporated into recently passed and 
proposed legislation. 

Thus, it seems appropriate to note that we look forward 
to setting up a new slogan—“Things Were Great in ’78 and 
They’ll be Fine in ’79!” 

So again—Merry Christmas, Happy New Year to You 
and Yours from the Board of Directors and the staff of the 
National Association of the Deaf. 



Robert W. Cunningham of Birmingham, Alabama, was recently named 
to the Board of Visitors of the Alabama School for the Deaf at 
Galladega, the frist deaf man so honored. 
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4-H CLUB WINNER IN INDIANA—Tammy Kiser, a 16-year-old Indiana 
School for the Deaf student from Bicknell, won 4-H Club awards at last 
summer's Knox County Fair. At the top Tammy displays her tailored 
wrap-around coat with a matching hat which won the grand champion¬ 
ship in clothing. Tammy has others interests besides sewing. The 
other picture shows her grooming one of the steers she also entered 
in the Knox County Fair. 
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85-E Kamuning Road 
Quezon City 
PHILIPPINES 

We begin this month a series of interviews with Americans in the Philippines 
who have some interest in or work with the deaf. A number of our interviews 
will be with deaf Peace Corps volunteers. 


It is difficult for people from advanc¬ 
ed countries, who have come to take for 
granted the material things which they 
possess, to appreciate the problems faced 
by deaf persons in developing and un¬ 
derdeveloped countries in seeking “full 
citizenship” with their hearing country¬ 
men. The problems in education alone 
seem almost insurmountable as existing 
educational facilities have traditionally 
ignored the handicapped in general and 
the deaf in particular. 

New facilities for education of the deaf 
are difficult (usually impossible) to 
establish since mobilizing the human 
and material resources for such an en¬ 
deavor requires a change in attitude 
towards the deaf who are thought of as 
being a “pitiful waste.” And such fa¬ 
cilities are established at the expense of 
other government projects which have 
their own substantial “lobby” behind 
them. 

It is always easier to justify an ex¬ 
penditure for a school for “normal” 
children than a school (or even a class) 
for the deaf. As one government of¬ 
ficial once told me “I sympathize with 
the plight of these poor, unfortunate 
children, but my first responsibility is 
to provide for the education of normal 
children.” 

This problem, and others, have made 
some of us who work in the field of 
education of the deaf in developing 
countries look towards “mainstreaming” 
as a means of providing something for 
deaf children until something better can 
be found. Our thinking is that just get¬ 
ting a deaf child in school is better than 
allowing him to languish unattended at 
home. 

How does one prevent “mainstream¬ 
ing” from becoming “dumpstreaming,” 
i.e., making the schools into “dumping 
grounds” for deaf kids? 3y prepara¬ 
tion, we feel, of special materials to 
educate school authorities and special 
materials to allow the deaf child to 
progress within the environment of a 
hearing school. Nothing, of course, can 
substitute for good communication at 
home, and that has always been our first 
priority in education of the deaf. For 
a “mainstreamed” child, the role of the 
parent as teacher and communicator is 
all the more important. 


My own deaf child, Cecilio, has been 
“mainstreamed”—not because existing 
facilities were not available for the deaf, 
but rather because I felt he needed a 
more sophisticated program than was 
available locally. And also Cecilio’s 
school (which prefers to call itself a 
“childhood development center”) con¬ 
centrates on individualized instruction 
and a child-centered “discovery” ap¬ 
proach to education. These are educa¬ 
tional philosophies which I feel are 
particularly well suited for education of 
the deaf. 

As the Philippines first “officially 
mainstreamed” deaf child, Cecilio has 
been something of a “guinea pig”—but 
his progress has been most encouraging 
(A jump in I.Q. over an 18-month per¬ 
iod from 100 to 111) and we hope this 
will open the door to more “mainstream¬ 
ing” in the Philippines. I feel that much 
of Cecilio’s progress in his “mainstream¬ 
ed” environment has been due to a 
young American woman who has de¬ 
voted several years of her career to 
education of the Filipino, Mrs. Robin 
Tugend. 


Robin, a graduate of Sonoma State 
College in Santa Rosa, California, and a 
former student of California’s well 
known Cal James, has been in the Philip¬ 
pines for two years now. Her husband, 
Rob, is a student of veterinary medicine 
in the Philippines. “Mainstreaming” has 
been as much an experiment for Robin 
as it’s been for Cecilio and me. We 
talked with her about some of her im¬ 
pressions, ideas, feelings, etc., regarding 
education of the deaf, “mainstreaming” 
and Cecilio: 

Robin, what are some of your general 
feelings regarding your experiences 
with Cecilio and education of the deaf? 

This is the first deaf student I've 
worked with but equally important its 
the first Cecilio I've worked with. How 
much of my impressions about teaching a 
deaf child come from that experience 
or how much comes from Cecilio, I don't 
know. Anyway, I like it! 

Something about working with handi¬ 
capped or exceptional children is that 
you always seem to have to teach them 
to fight for themselves. Some kids don't 
interact at all, some fight against them¬ 
selves. Many kids, many reasons. With 
Cecilio at times I feel he doesn't have a 
"self"; he's too used to being told what 
to do or unsure about the world he 
sees, so that he just sits back and 
watches. (But, of course, that's how he 
perceives things, isn't it?) Anyway, I 
purposely spend time doing a few things 
he doesn't like enough until he tells me 
to quit; I want him to be in control as 
much as possible. 

What about the communication prob¬ 
lems? 

Much too often the communication is 
one way. He seems to understand me 
so much better than I him. I'm a very 
verbal person so it's hard, but I'm also 
pretty physical so we can tickle and 


(Continued on Page 46) 



One American serving the deaf in the Philippines is Robin Tugend, a former student of Cal¬ 
ifornia's well known Cal James. Robin will share her thoughts on education of the deaf In 
a later column, "Making the Most of Mainstreaming." 
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& 

$AVE 



JOIN NOW 
& 

$AVE 


Centennial Convention Club Plan 

PLAN EARLY SAVE MORE MORE FUN 

1980 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

FOR JUST ONCE IN YOUR LIFE TIME 

WHAT *The Centennial Convention Club Plan is a special $AVING plan. The $avings club plan offers members of 
the National Association of the Deaf a great $avings on the cost of the Combo tickets if enrolled early in the 
plan. 

*The $avings plan will also help members $ave more by planning and $aving early so that when the Celebration 
arrives theyTl have enough to care for their needs. 

♦There are several $avings Plans to choose from. 


PLAN A 

PLAN B 

PLAN C 

PLAN D 

PLAN E 

$1,000.00 

$750.00 

$500.00 

$250.00 

Any two combina¬ 
tion of the first 
plans 


$1,000.00 


$500.00 


$250.00 


$750.00 


HOW 


*In order to qualify for the $avings on the Combo ticket, one must join the $avings Club Plan early, 
list of joining dates and the percentage of $avings one can get. 


Joining dates 

1. May 1, 1978 to September 30, 1978 

2. October 1, 1978, to June 30, 1979 

3. July 1, 1979, to December 31, 1979 

4. 1980 


Savings on Combo Ticket* 

20% (Plus red carpet service) 
15% 

10 % 

Actual cost (No $avings) 


Below is a 


♦Regardless of what the Combo ticket will cost, the percentages above will be applicable to the date you join the 
plan. 

Red Carpet Service. We will make Combo ticket reservation for you. We will reserve your room needs. We 
will be in touch with you to see what else your needs will be. Special price on “Our Deaf Heritage” book. 


RULES *You can change your $avings plan anytime after you join; however there is a service charge *in the amount of 
$5.00 for withdrawing from the plan and the request must be in writing. ♦Refunds will be made to you within 
30 days after you withdraw from the plan. * A $1.00 service charge will be assessed on all late (5 days) pay¬ 
ments. 

After June 1, 1980, a check will be sent to you in the amount due after deducting the cost of the Combo ticket 
(with the saving you are entitled to). 

The National Association of the Deaf. One must be either a member of his state association of the deaf or an 
Advancing Member of the National Association of the Deaf in order to join the $avings Club Plans. (The in¬ 
dividual must be in good membership standing while in the Club Plan.) 








In you wish to join this plan and are not a member of either the NAD or your state association, you can 
join by: 

1. Joining your state association. Contact your state association officers or write us for such information. 

2. Pay $15.00 per year to the NAD and become an Advancing Member and also get 1-year subscription of 
THE DEAF AMERICAN magazine. 

3. Pay $25.00 per year for both yourself and your spouse and become Advancing Members plus a 1-year 
subscription to THE DEAF AMERICAN magazine. 

EXAMPLE: Here is how the $avings plan works: 

If one wants to save $750.00, he picks Plan B, or if one wants to save $1,500, he picks two Plans A & C. 

One can join the $avings Club Plan anytime. His selected $avings plan will be divided according to the number 
of months left till June 1, 1980. This determines the person’s monthly savings amount (payment). 

Suppose you pick Plan B ($750.00) and join the $avings Club Plan in October 1978, (October 1978 to June 1980 

is 20 months) so your $750 Plan will be divided by 20 = $37.50 per month. You will pay $37.50 per month 

from October 1978 till June 1980 so that by then you will have a savings of $750.00. 

Or if you choose Plan D ($250.00) and join the $avings Club Plan in May 1979 it will be $250 divided by 13 (May 
1979 to June 1980 = 13 months) which is $19.23 savings per month. 

Or if you want to $ave $1,250 (Plan E) and join the $avings Club Plan in June 1978. (June 1978-June 1980 = 24 

months) This will be $1,250 divided by 24 = $52.09 saving per month. 

JOIN NOW $AVE MORE MORE FUN 

In order to enroll in the $avings Plan fill out the coupon below and mail to: 

1980 Centennial Committee 
c/o NAD Branch Office 
445 North Pennsylvania Suite 804 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 


NAD Centennial Convention $avings Club Plan 


Name -- 

Address _ 

City/State_Zip Code_„- 

Member of NAD? Yes ( ) No ( ) 

Member of your state assn. Yes ( ) No ( ) 

Send to: 1980 Centennial Committee 
c/o NAD Branch Office 
445 North Pennsylvania Suite 804 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 


Date _ 

(Entry dates will be as postmarked on your 
envelope.) 

I wish to enroll in the NAD Savings Club plan 
by choosing 

Plans 

A B C D E 

$1,000 $750. $500. $250. 

$ _ 

(combination) 

(Circle your choice. If 2 plans then circle both.) 









PILIPINAS 

(Continued from Page 43) 

"box" each other, too. 

Sometimes he is sad or moody; it must 
be frustrating not to be able to scream 
and let it out or stop things you don't 
like, or ask questions ... if he is "over¬ 
acting" I sign "you are a 'big baby' " 
. . . sometimes he gets angry, some¬ 
times he jokes. He jokes a lot by 
putting things in the wrong place, or 
playing "dumb." 

As you watch the children in their 
classroom, it’s sometimes difficult to 
identify the deaf child—almost all of 
the children can fingerspell, Cecilio’s 
closest friends sign and they all try to 
make sure Cecilio knows what’s going on. 
And yet, somehow, Cecilio still seems al¬ 
most aloof at times. Have you noticed 
this? 

Cecilio doesn't experience a lot of the 
other problems of kids I see—that's part 
of it. He isn't anxious about his work, 
fighting you or his own progress. In 
most ways he's just like a regular kid. 
In some ways he seems very naive and 
in other ways so wise. He must have 
some strange ideas about the world and 
yet also some very unbiased or propa¬ 
gandized views of life. 

People usually assume, a priori, that 
the “mainstreamed” child will of neces¬ 
sity lag behind the deaf child in a school 
for the deaf. Certainly that was my main 
concern when I decided to “mainstream” 
Cecilio. And yet, though we have no 
local basis for comparison, I’ve found 
that Cecilio is able to pretty much hold 
his own—certainly in non-verbal areas 
like math. Cecilio’s language, too, has 
steadily improved. My suspicion is that, 
being in a good, strong language environ¬ 
ment a good deal of positive reinforce¬ 
ment takes place, whereas in many 
schools for the deaf the language rein¬ 
forcement is negative. How do you 
view academics? 


NFSD INSURANCE ... 
for you ... for your family! 

• Insures you and your family at low, low rates 

• Builds up funds for your children’s college education 

• Protects your home with our special term plans 

• Pays annual dividends Wjm/b. 

• Builds a retirement nest egg 

• Pays double for Accidental Death 

• Gives you membership in one of / 

our 126 Divisions J/l j 


See one of our representatives or write to: 


National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 


1300 W. Northwest Highway 


Mt. Prospect, Illinois 60056 


I don't really know what's happening 
or where we're headed, it's like the 
blind leading the deaf (Ha! ha!). I've 
just taken it day by day. In general we 
try to concentrate on written language 
expression. Do something, then write 
about it, draw pictures, etc. We label 
little "scene pictures" and then make 
sentences. Now he writes the stories 
and I polish the grammer. Some things 
are a little hard to understand but we 
can usually get at the meaning. 

Next column we interview Guy Voll- 
mer, a 1974 graduate of Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege. Guy has been a Peace Corps 
volunteer in the Philippines since 1974 
—longer than any other deaf volunteer. 

"Something about working with handicapped 
or exceptional children is that you always 
seem to have to teach them to fight for them¬ 
selves/ 7 



r 



Left: "High walls do not a prison make." In this case these high walls enshroud Manilas exclusive Forbes Park, home of many American 
businessmen and diplomats. Right: The University of Santo Thomas (UST) is one of the world's oldest institutions of higher learning, pre 
dating even Harvard University! It is the home of a large community of American students. UST, by the way, served as a concentration camp 
for American prisoners during World War II. 
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EDITORIAL ON A SPECIAL HANDICAP 
Among the unemployed in this city 
are many persons who are deaf. In 
their search for jobs they find them¬ 
selves, sometimes unnecessarily, classed 
among the handicapped for whom no 
provision can be made. For example, 
the Processer Committee, which has 
done such excellent emergency work in 
finding or making employment for heads 
of families felt compelled to rule out 
applicants who were really deaf. 

Of course, for some kinds of work 
where hearing directions accurately is 
requisite, this handicap is recognized 
and unavoidable. Yet it is clear that 
in certain employments a deaf person 
may be quite normal and efficient. The 
case is plainly one for discrimination and 
not for ruling out absolutely a whole 
class of citizens looking for work. 

Fortunately, this particular need is 
under consideration by those interested 
in the welfare of the deaf. For example, 
in the Textile High School a class of 
18 persons is being trained in that class 
of work. It is hoped that they will all 
soon be placed in paying jobs. One 
thing can be said confidently for them 
and it is that they are sometimes al¬ 
most to be envied by people in New 
York whose hearing is if anything, too 
acute. The deaf will make no call 
upon the Noise Abatement Commission. 
—The New York Times, January 1931. 

* * * 

DEAF BUT NOT DUMB 
To the Editor of the N.Y. Times; 

The Sunday edition of the N.Y. Times 
contained an article and picture about 
the flag presentations at Bloomingdale’s. 

Included in the article was reference 
to “a deaf and dumb troop from the 
New York School for the Deaf.” 

It may interest you to know that we 
no longer refer to the deaf as “deaf 
and dumb.” Their only failing is in 
an acceptable voice. The average per¬ 
son has associated the word dumb to 
mean a clouded mind, dull or even 
stupid. Surely, when you referred to our 
boys you did not mean deaf and stupid. 
—Adrian G. Tainsly, Physical Director, 
New York School For the Deaf.—The 
N.Y. Times, November 8, 1936. 

* * * 

ACTION ON OCCUPATIONAL 
DEAFNESS IN BRITISH 
The recent case arose from chronic 
occupational deafness. It has attracted 
attention because it appears to be the 
first to have succeeded in an English 
Court. The plaintiff was employed in 
the chipped shop of Stone Manganese 
Marine Ltd. The work involved the use 
of pneumatic hand tools in the shaping 
of ships* propellers cast from manganese 
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bronze. The noise levels in the clip¬ 
ping shop were in the region of 115 to 
120 DB(A). The palintiff claimed that 
when he entered the firm’s employment 
there was nothing wrong with his hear¬ 
ing and that employers* failure to dis¬ 
charge the duty of care which they 
owed him. The judge decided the case 
in the plaintiff’s favour and awarded 
1.250 pounds in damage.—International 
Labour Review, May 1972. 

* * * 

MOVIE CURES DEAF MUTE 

London—Robert Beck, of Chicago, who 
was made deaf and dumb by an injury 
sustained while fighting with the Brit¬ 
ish army, suddenly recovered his speech 
and hearing today. 

Beck, who was a motorcycle police¬ 
man on the Chicago force when the war 
began, became a dispatch bearer with 
the British troops and was struck down 
by a sniper’s bullet in Flanders. He was 
taken to Liverpool. From the day of 
his injury he had been unable to hear 
or speak until he was taken with other 
convalescents to a moving picture en¬ 
tertainment in Liverpool while watching 
a comic picture he suddenly burst out 
in laughing. The next moment he found 
that he was able to talk and hear norm¬ 
ally.—The N.Y. Times, 1915. 

* * * 

The Tribune reports that deaf mutes 
are protesting against actors using the 
sign language or inventing signs in mov¬ 
ing picture exhibitions in imitation of 
a deaf mute as it is foul and profane.— 
The Wisconsin Times for the Deaf, 1911. 

* * * 

DID NOT LIKE SERMONS 

A gentleman who was fond of music 
but disliked sermons stopped in front of 
a church to hear it distinctly. He went 
in and sat down. Pretty soon the minis¬ 
ter called for prayer so the musician 
put his fingers in his ears so that he 
could not hear the prayer. 

A fly then alighted on his nose and 
the musician shook his head again and 
again, but he could not get the fly off 
without taking fingers out of his ears. 
Finally he grew very angry and smashed 
the fly on his nose, but the word of 
prayer reached ears as soon as he drew 
his fingers out. 

After this the musician became a Chris¬ 
tian and went to church every Sunday. 
A fly was the means of converting him. 
—The Weekly News—By W. S. Runde, 
Berkeley School for the Deaf, 1893. 


Church Directory 


Assemblies of God 


At the crossroads of America . . . 

FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD FOR THE DEAF 
1175 W. Market St., Akron, Ohio 44313 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:45 a.m.; 
and 7:00 p.m.; Bible Study, Wednesday, 7:00 
p.m. Special services for the deaf. 

Rev. John K. Sederwall, pastor, (216) 836-5530 
TTY (216) 836-5531 Voice. 


When in Baltimore, welcome to . . . 

DEAF ASSEMBLY OF GOD CHURCH 
3302 Harford Road, Baltimore, Md. 21218 

Sun. 9:45-11:00 a.m., 7:30 p.m.; Wed., 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. Bruce E. Brewster, pastor. Phone 467-8041 
Jesus said, "I am the way, the truth and 
the life.”—John 14:6 


Baptist 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Renton, Washington 

1032 Edmonds Ave., N.E., Renton, Wash. 98055 

Pastor, Dr. Sam A. Harvey; Associate Pastor 
to the Oeaf, Fred H. DeBerry. Sunday School, 
9:45 a.m.; Morning Worship, 11:00 a.m. (In¬ 
terpreting for the Deaf). Evening Worship, 
7:00 p.m. (Interpreting for the Deaf) 


APPLEWOOD BAPTIST CHURCH 
11200 W. 32nd Ave., Wheat Ridge, Colo. 80033 

Luther Mann, Th. D., Pastor 
(303) 232-9575 
4310 Iris Street 
Wheat Ridge, Colo. 80033 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
529 Convention St., Baton Rouge, La. 70821 

Separate services in the Deaf Chapel, third 
floor. Palmer Memorial Bldg. Sunday School, 
9:00 a.m., for all ages. Worship services, 10:30 
a.m. 

Telephone (504) 383-8566 (Voice or TTY) 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Corner Cleveland & Osceola, Downtown 
Clearwater, Fla. 

Services interpreted for the deaf 
9:30 a.m., Sunday School; 11:00 a.m.. Morning 
Worship; 11:00 a.m., Live Color-TV-Channel 10 


Come and learn God’s word at . . . 

HILLVIEW BAPTIST CHURCH 
7300 Greenly Dr., Oakland, Calif. 94605 

Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship, 11 a.m. & 
7 p.m.; Training hour, 6 p.m.; Wed. Bible & 
prayer, 7:30 p.m. 

Interpreters: Arlo Compher, Shirley Compher 
Pastor: James L. Parker, B. S., M. Div., Th. M. 
Phone (415) 569-3848 or 635-6397 


WEALTHY STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

811 Wealthy Street, S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Rev. Roger Kent Jackson, pastor 
Sunday: 10:00 & 11:00 a.m.-6:00 p.m. 

Wed.: 7:00 p.m. Prayer & Bible Study 
Deaf Missionary Outreaches of our Church: 
Christian Captioned Films for the Deaf 
Christian Literature for the Deaf 
Christian Outreach for the Deaf 


BETHLEHEM BAPTIST CHURCH 
4601 West Ox Road, Fairfax, Va. 22030 

Pastor: B. W. Sanders 
703-631-1112 

All services interpreted for the deaf. 

When in Greater Atlanta, Visit 

COLONIAL HILLS BAPTIST CHURCH 
2130 Newnan Ave., East Point, Georgia 30344 

All services signed for the deaf. Sunday 
services 11:00 a.m. and 7:00 p.m. Take High¬ 
way 166—Main Street Exit. Phone 404-753- 
7025. 
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FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF LAKEWOOD 
DEAF CHAPEL 

5336 Arbor Rd., Long Beach, CA. 90808 

John P. Fatticci, Pastor to the Deaf 
Sunday 9:00 & 10:45 a.m.; Wednesday 7:00 p.m. 
Pastor signs and speaks at the same time. 
Usually the first Sunday of the month—Com¬ 
munion and worship with the hearing and 
deaf at 10:45 a.m. at the front of the big 
church. 


THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
217 Dill Ave., Frederick, Maryland 

Robert F. Woodward, pastor 
David M. Denton, interpreter 
9:45 a.m., Sunday School for deaf 
11:00 a.m.. Morning worship service 
interpreted for the deaf 
A cordial welcome is extended 


Visiting The Sarasota, Fla. Area? 
Welcome to . . . 

SOUTHSIDE BAPTIST CHURCH 
2035 Magnolia St. 

(Off of the 3200 Block of South Hwy. 41) 
Services Interpreted for the Deaf 
Sundays at 11:00 A.M. & 7:30 P.M. 


When in Indiana’s capital . . . 

Visit Central Indiana’s largest Deaf Depart¬ 
ment at 

INDIANAPOLIS BAPTIST TEMPLE 
2635 South East St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Central Indiana’s largest Sunday School, locat¬ 
ed behind K-Mart on South 31 
Deaf Chapel Hour 10:00 a.m.; Sunday eve 7:30 
p.m. services interpreted. 

Dr. Greg Dixon, Pastor 
Church office phone (317) 787-3231 (TTY) 

When in St. Augustine, Florida, Welcome To 

CAVALRY BAPTIST CHURCH 
110 Masters Drive, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Interpreters for the deaf at the 11:00 a.m. 
worship service 

_ Rev. Carl Franklin, pastor _ 

When in Washington, D.C., worship at . . . 

THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
8th & H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. Worship, 10 a.m. 
Francis C. Higgins, leader, 937-2507 
22ND STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
6620 E. 22nd Street, Tucson, Arizona 85710 
Phones 298-2850 and 886-6702 
Pastor: Charles E. Pollard 
Interpreters: Murray and Nancy Machen 
Bible study, 9:30 a.m.; worship services, 11:00 
a.m. and 7:00 p.m. All services interpreted 
for the deaf, including all music. 
Anyone traveling to or through Tucson will 
find a cordial welcome. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
14200 Golden West St., Westminster, 

Calif 92683 

Sunday morning Bible study, 9:30 worship, 
11:00. Sunday night Christian life studies, 
6:00; worship service. 7:00. 
Recreation and social calendar on request. 
Pastor, Robert D. Lewis 
_ Church phone 714-894-3349 _ 


Worship and serve with us at 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
510 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37902 
Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 6:00 p.m. 
Evening worship 7:00 p.m. 

A Full Church Program for the Deaf 
IMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH 
16th and Hickory, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
cr In the heart of Pine Bluff for the hearts 
of people!” 

You are invited to worship with us at 9:45 in 
Sunday School and 10:55 in Worship. Join us 
for lunch on the second Sunday of each month 
—a special fellowship for the deaf. Evening 
worship, 7:00; Wednesday services, 7:00. 

Mrs. Leroy Spillyards, Interpreter 
Anton C. Uth, Pastor 


When in the Nation’s Capital . . . 

Visit the fast growing Deaf Department of 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF RIVERDALE 
Maryland’s largest Sunday School, 3 blocks 
west of Baltimore-Washington Pkwy. 

6200 Riverdale, Rlverdale, Md. 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; Deaf Chapel Hour, 
11:00 a.m. All other services interpreted. 
Dr. R. Herbert Fitzpatrick, Pastor 
Church office phone 277-8850 


COLUMBIA BAPTIST CHURCH 
103 West Columbia Street 
Falls Church, Virginia 22046 

The Deaf Department invites you to attend 
Sunday School at 9:45 a.m. Worship services 
at 11:00 a.m. and 7:30 p.m. interpreted for the 
deaf. 


TABERNACLE BAPTIST CHURCH 
Derry Rd., Rte. 102, Hudson, N. H. 03051 

Pastor: Arlo Elam 

Interpreters: Frank and Carol Robertson 
603-883-4850 TTY or voice 
All services interpreted for deaf. Sunday: 
Bible Study at 9:45 a.m.; worship at 11:00 a.m. 
and 6:00 p.m. Wednesday: Evening service 
7:00 p.m. 


Catholic 


ST. JUDE'S MISSION OF THE DEAF 
St. Michael’s Church 
Killean Park, Colonie, New York 

Each 2nd and 4th Sunday 
2:00 p.m. 


Roman Catholic 
Immaculate Conception Parish 
177 S. York Rd., Elmhurst, III. 60126 

Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 

TTY 815-727-6411 

All welcome to signed Mass Service at 9:00 
a.m., 2nd and 4th Sundays, September through 
June. 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
CATHOLIC CHURCH AND CENTER 
FOR THE DEAF 

Archdiocese of Washington, D.C. 

7202 Buchanan Street, Landover Hills, Mary¬ 
land 20784 

Phone: Voice or TTY 301-459-7464 (or 65) 
Mass every Sunday 11:30 a.m. 

Fr. Jay Krouse, Director 
Mrs. Jan Daly, Director of Rel. Ed. 

NEW ORLEANS CATHOLIC DEAF CENTER 
721 St. Ferdinand St., New Orleans, La. 70117 
(504) 949-4413 24-Hour Answering Service 

Office: Monday through Friday, 8:30 to 4:30 
Movie: Friday 7:30 to midnight (Hall) 

Mass Saturday, 7 p.m., at St. Gerard Parish 
for the Hearing Impaired, followed by social. 
Socials: Saturday, 8 p.m. to midnight (Hall) 
Hall: 2824 Dauphine Street, Phone (504) 943- 
7888. 

24-Hour Educational Service (504) 945-4121 
24-Hour TTY News Service (504) 945-7020 
Rev. Paul H. Desrosiers 


INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC DEAF 
ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN SECTION 
National Pastoral Centre, Holy Name Church 
71 Gough Ave., Toronto, Ontario, 

M4K 3N9 Canada 
Moderator, Rev. B. Dwyer 
Mass each Sunday, 1:00 p.m.; religious 
instruction each Saturday, 1:30 p.m. 


ST. JOHN’S DEAF CENTER 
8245 Fisher, Warren, Mich. 48089 

TTY (313) 758-0710 
Moderators: Rev. Gary Bueche 

Sister Dolores Beere, MHSH 
Mass every Sunday at noon 


ARCHDIOCESE OF LOS ANGELES 

Services for the deaf and hard of hearing. 

Office: 923 S. Grattan St., Los Angeles, Ca. 
90015 

(213) 388-8101, Ext. 236, TTY 234 
9:00 a.m. to 4:30 P.M. 

Rev. Brian Doran, Director 
Rev. George Horan, Associate Director 


Church of Christ 


ROCKVILLE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1450 W. Montgomery Ave., Rockville, 

Md. 20850 

Sunday Class, 10:00 a.m.; Worship Services, 
11:00 a.m., 6:00 p.m. 

Minister: Don Browning 
Interpreter: Don Garner 
HUBER HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
4925 Fishburg Rd., Dayton, Ohio 45424 
Signed Bible Classes and Worship Services 
Bible Classes-Sunday 9:30 a.m.; Wednesday 
7:30 p.m.; Worship Services-Sunday 10:30 a.m. 
and 6:00 p.m. 

FAITH CHURCH 

A United Church of Christ 
23W371 Armitage Ave., Glen Ellyn, III. 60137 

Service at 10:30 each Sunday 
Minister: Rev. Gerald W. Rees 


When in Idaho, visit . . . 

TWIN FALLS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2002 Filer Avenue East, Twin Falls, Idaho 

Bible Study, 10:00 a.m.; Worship, 10:55 & 6 p.m. 
Preacher: David Foulke 
Interpreters: Jim and Sheila Palmer 


ECHO MEADOWS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2905 Starr Ave., Oregon, Ohio 43616 

Adjacent to Toledo on Eastside. Get off 1-280 
at Starr Avenue exit—approx. 2 mi. straight 

Bellamy H. Perkins, Deaf Minister 
Three Hearing Interpreters 
Funerals, weddings, counseling. Minister avail¬ 
able for services in your town. Deaf chapel 
separate from hearing. Minister available to 
help you. 

_Visitors warmly welcome._ 


In Los Angeles area, worship at . . . 
MAYWOOD CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5950 Heliotrope Circle 
Maywood, California 90270 

Sunday class 9:30 a.m.. Worship service 10:30 
a.m., 6 p.m. Wednesday Bible study 7 pan. 
Bob Anderson, Minister (213) 583-5328 
Restoring Undenominational Christianity 
Worship, 11:00; Evening Service, 7:00. 


Episcopal 

ST. JAMES’ CHURCH MISSION OF THE DEAF 
833 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wl 53233 

(414) 271-1340 TTY & Voice 
Signed/Interpreted Masses every Sunday and 
on Holy Days as announced. Church School 
and Adult Forum. Captioned Films and Sign 
Language Classes. All Sacraments available 
in Total Communication. 

Wm. R. Newby, AHC 


St. AGNES’ MISSION FOR THE DEAF 

Each Sunday, 12 noon, at 
St. Philip’s Episcopal Church 
Dennison Ave. & West 33rd St., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Vicar: The Rev. Jay L. Croft 
482 Orlando Ave., Akron, Ohio 44320 
TTY 216-0864-2865 


THE EPISCOPAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES 

Welcomes you to worship with us at any of 
our 75 churches across the nation. 

For information or location of the church 
nearest you, consult your telephone directory 
or write to: 

Robert Cunningham 
Executive Secretary 
556 Zinnia Lane 
Birmingham, Alabama 35215 


ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL 
MISSION FOR THE DEAF 

Second Sunday each month, 7:00 p.m., at the 
Episcopal Church of Saint Mark the Evange¬ 
list. 

1750 East Oakland Park Boulevard 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33334 

The Reverend Charles Folsom-Jones, Pastor 
TTY 305-563-4508 


When in Denver, welcome to 

ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 

Open every Sunday at 10 a.m. 

All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Edward Gray 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 

ST. ANN’S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

426 West End Ave., near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 

The Rev. Columba Gilliss, OSH 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 

New York, N. Y. 10024 


ALL SOULS’ CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Rev. Roger Pickering, Vicar 
When in historic Philadelphia, a warm wel¬ 
come to worship with us| Services every Sun¬ 
day, 1:30 p.m. St. Stephen’s Church, 10th be¬ 
low Market, in Center City, Philadelphia. 


When in Rochester, N. Y., welcome to 

EPHPHATHA EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

St. Mark’s & St. John’s Episcopal Church 
1245 Culver Road (South of Empire Blvd.) 
Rochester, New York 14609 

Services 9 a.m. every Sunday 
Contact: The Rev. Alvin Bumworth 
Voice or TTY 315-247-1436 
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Lutheran 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

Meeting in the Gloria Dei Chapel of the 
Lutheran School for the Deaf 
6861 E. Nevada, Detroit, Mich. 48234 

Worship at 10:30 every Sunday 
(9:00 a.m., June, July, August) 

Rev. Clark R. Bailey, Pastor 
Phone (313) 751-5823 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to . . . 

BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 

Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


We are happy to greet you at . . . 

EMMANUEL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
2822 E. Floradora, Fresno, Calif. 93703 

S. S. Class for Deaf Children, 9:15 a.m.: 
Every Sunday: Bible Class, 9:15 a.m.; Worsnip 
Service, 10:30 a.m. (interpreted). 

Stanley Quebe, pastor; Clarence Eisberg, as¬ 
sociate pastor, phone 209-485-5780. 


Need help? Want to hear good news? Visit 

ST. MARK LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

421 W. 145 St., N. Y. # N. Y. 10031 


Sun. worship 2 p.m.—June-Aug. 1 p.m. 
Bible Class and Sunday School 3:30 p.m. 
Rev. Kenneth Schnepp, Jr., pastor 
Home Phone (914) 375-0599_ 


Visiting New York “Fun” City? 

ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

41-01 75th St., Elmhurst (Queens), N.Y. 11373 


11:00 a.m. Sunday Worship (10:00 a.m. 
June-July-August) 

Rev. Frederick Anson, Pastor 
212-335-8141 or 516-248-2357 Voice or TTY 
1 block from IND-74th St./Roosevelt Ave. 
and IRT-74th St. Subways 


In Indianapolis it’s . . . 

PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
4201 North College Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 

Worship with Us every Sunday at 10:30 A.M. 
Total Communication Services. 

Pastor Marlow J. Olson 
TTY & Voice ^17)283-2623 


Welcome to . . . 

HOPE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
4936 N. E. Skidmore, Portland, OR. 97218 

Worship every Sunday at 9:30 a.m. 

One block north of Stark on 47th 
503-256-9598, Voice or TTY 
Rev. Shirrel Petzoldt, Pastor 


Welcome to . . . 

PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

3801 Gillham Road, Kansas City, Mo. 64114 

Worship every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
Walter Uhlig, pastor. Phone 561-9030 


You are welcome to worship at . . . 

HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

101 N. Beaumont, St. Louis, Mo. 63103 


Just west of Rodeway Inn, Jefferson Ave. 
Worship every Sunday, 10:30 a.m. 

TTY (314) 725-8349 
Rev. Martin A. Hewitt, pastor 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURC 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 

Services every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 
Summer services every Sunday at 10:00 j 

Lan ge, pastor 
TTY 644-2365, 644E-9804 
Home 724-4097 


ROGATE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

2447 East Bay Drive, Clearwater, Florida 
(Between Belcher and Highway 19) 

A church of the deaf, by the deaf, for the 
deaf. Our services are conducted in sign lang¬ 
uage by the pastors. Services 1st Sunday, 2:00 
p.m.; 3rd Sunday, 7:00 p.m. TTY and Voice— 
531-2761. 

Rev. Frank Wagenknecht, pastor; Rev. Gary 
Bomberger, associate 


DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 


15000 N.W. 27th Ave., Miami, Florida 33504 

Phones (with TTY): Ch. 688-0312 or 651-6720 
or 621-8950 


Every Sunday: 
Bible Class 
Worship Service 


Ervin R. Oermann, pastor 
Paul Cl. Consoer. lav minister 


10:00 A.M. 
11:00 A.M. 


In 


North New Jersey meet friends at 


ST. MATTHEW'S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 

Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus No. 27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland “G" Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


ST. PAUL'S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
OF GREATER HARTFORD 
679 Farmington Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 

Services every Sunday at 7:30 p.m.; Fel¬ 
lowship Guild, 4th Thursday at 7:00 p.m. 
ST. GEORGE'S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
74 Federal St., New London, Conn. 
Services: 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Sundays at 
10:00 a.m.; Fellowship Guild, 1st 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 
ASCENSION MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
1882 Post Rd., Darien, Conn. 
Services: 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Sunday at 
2:00 p.m.; Fellowship Guild, 4th 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 

The Rev. Ray Andersen, Vicar 
Episcopal Missions for the Deaf of Conn. 
23 Thomson Rd., West Hartford, Ct. 06107 
TTY (and voice) (203) 561-1144 


United Methodist 


CAMERON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

1413 Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 

Sunday Worship 11:00; Sunday Study 12:00 
Rev. Tom Williams, minister 
A place of worship and a place of service. 
All are welcome. 


FOREST PARK UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
2100 Kentucky Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 46805 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; church services, 
11:00 a.m. 

Total Communication Used 
Grace Nunery, Coordinator tor Deaf Ministry 
Rev. C. Albert Nunery, Senior Pastor 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
worship at 

WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

7001 New Hampshire Ave., Takoma Park, Md. 
Worship Service in the Fireside Room 
at 10:30 a.m. 

Sunday School for hearing chldren 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 11:45 a.m. 

Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 


Other Denominations 


IMMANUEL CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
657 West 18th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 

Sunday school, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday morning 
worship, 11:00 a.m.; Bible Study, Tuesday, 
7:30 p.m. 


When in the Pacific paradise, visit 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96815 

Sunday School 9:15 a.m.; Worship 10:30 a.m. 
Wed. Bible Study and Fri. Fellowship 7:00 p.m. 
Children's weekday religious education classes 
Rev. David Schiewek, pastor 
For information call 732-0120 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 

CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

(Non-Denominational) 

1304 Allene Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Worship 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m. 

Wednesday Bible study and prayer 7:00 p.m. 
Rev. Wilber C. Huckeba, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 23513 

Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Sunday, 2:00 to 2:30 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR (Nationwide) 

Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


CHRIST'S CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

Meets in First Christian Church building 
each Sunday. 

Scott and Mynster Streets 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Bible School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:30 a.m. 
Duane King, Minister 
Mailing address: R. R. 2, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 51501 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OFFICE 
430 N. Center St., Joliet, III. 69435 

Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 

TTY 815-727-6411 

All in Joliet area welcome to signed Mass 
Service at 10:45 a.m., 3rd Sunday, September 
through June. 

When in Allentown, Pa., welcome to 

LEHIGH VALLEY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
121 South 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 

Services held every fourth Sunday of the 
month except July and August at 3:00 p.m. 
An Interdenominational Deaf Church 
Mrs. Grace A. Boyer, Director of Public 
Relations 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF LOS ANGELES 

1050 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 
Sunday worship services, 

11:00 a.m. and 7:30 p.m., signed. 


Interdenominational 
SALEM DEAF FELLOWSHIP 
Meets in THE CHAPEL rented from the First 
Free Methodist Church, 4455 Silverton Road 
(enter off 45th). 

Salem, Oregon 97303 
Pastor William M. Erickson, Director 
Voice/MCM (503) 581-1874 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; worship 11:00 a.m. 
We are a cooperative ministry for the deaf 
by the churches of Salem. We welcome you 
to study, worship and fellowship with us. 


AMERICAN MISSIONS TO THE DEAF, INC. 
Rev. C. Ray Roush, Chairman 
P. O. Box 424, State Line, Pa. 17263 
TTY 717-597-8800 

World's only independent, fundamental Deaf 
Mission Board—for and by the deaf. Deaf 
Evangelists for your church. Foreign mis¬ 
sionaries to the deaf. Gospel magazine, 
"Hearing Hearts." Overhead transparencies 
for loan. Tracts and Bible Studies for the 
deaf. Write for more information. 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF NEW YORK 
201 W. 13th St. (at 7th Ave.) 

New York, N.Y. 10001 

212-242-1212 

Sunday worship services at 
Duane Methodist Church, 13th and 
Seventh Ave., 7:00 p.m. signed. 
Everyone is, naturally, welcome. 
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CLUB DIRECTORY 


AKRON CLUB OF THE DEAF 
1467 East Market St., Akron, Ohio 44305 

"A friendly place to congregate” 

Open Tues. & Thurs., 6 p.m.-ll:30 p.m.; Fri., 
6 p.m.-ll:30 p.m.; Sat., 6 p.m.-l:30 a.m.; Sun., 
6 p.m.-ll:30 p.m. 


In Atlanta, it's the 
GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH 
ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
760 Edgewood Ave., N.E. 

Atlanta, Georgia 30307 
Open Every Fridav and Saturday Night 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
4221 W. Irving Park Rd., Chicago, III. 60641 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


The Showplace of the Southwest . . . 

DALLAS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

4215 Maple Ave., Dallas, Texas 75219 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. eves 
TTY 214-522-0380 


When in Denver, stop by . . . 

SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 

Open Saturday evenings 


DETROIT ASSOC. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 48226 

Come to visit our new club when you are 
in Detroit. Open Friday evening, 
Saturday and Sunday 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
1917 E. 46th St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46205 

Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 

Wayne Walters, president 


In Hawaii, it’s Aloha (welcome) from . . . 
HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
American Legion Auxiliary Hall 
612 McCully Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 

2nd Saturday of each month, 7:30 p.m. 
Address all mail to: 

Mrs. Norma L. Williams, secretary 
727 Palani Avenue, Apt. No. 6 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96816 


When in Houston, you are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St., Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


LEHIGH ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
121 S. 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 
TTY 215-432-7133 
Nelson C. Boyer, secretary 


When in New Hampshire, come to the . . . 
MANCHESTER DEAF CLUB, INC. 

126 Lowell St., Manchester, N. H. 

Open every second and fourth Saturday of 
each month with free Captioned Movies 
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METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

3210-A Rhode Island 
Mt. Rainer, Md. 20822 
Open Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 

When in the Nation’s Capital, 
come and see us. 


When in Oklahoma City, the OKIES 
welcome you to 

OKLAHOMA CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

1106 N. W. 15th St., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
73106 

TTY 1-405-528-9771 

Open every Friday and Saturday night. 


When in Orlando, please come to the . . . 

ORLANDO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Loch Haven Park Neighborhood Center 
610 North Lake Formosa Drive 
Orlando, Florida 32803 

Social and captioned movies on 3rd Satur¬ 
day night of each month. 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

(Seattle in 1974—NAD) 

The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

Everyone Heartily Welcome. 

Open Saturdays. 

8501 Wallingford Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 98013 

TTY Phone 206-525-3679 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 

530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 

Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 

Business meetng on 2nd Friday of month. 

ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

4255 56th Ave. North, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Socials every 1st and 3rd Saturday evenings 
Leon A. Carter, Secretary 
620 Hillcrest Mobile Home Park, Clearwater, 
Florida 33515 


THE TAMPA CLUB OF THE DEAF 

(Windhorst A. W. Lodge No. 185, F&AM) 

5011 Nebraska Ave., Tampa, Florida 33603 

Open every 2nd Friday night. 


LADIES SUNSHINE CIRCLE OF THE DEAF 
(Since 1914) 

Meets at 1223 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90006. 

Third Thursday of each month, 10:00 a.m. 
Augusta Lorenz, corresponding secretary 
7812 Borson St., Downey, Calif. 90242 


THE CHARLES THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL HALL 

1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 

The nation’s finest social club for the deaf 
Established 1916 


TACOMA ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

Welcome to 

Community Hall, 4851 S. Tacoma Way 
Tacoma, Washington 

Every 4th week of month. Social every other 
month from February. Meetings every other 
month from January. 

Dorothy Hopey, Secretary 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month. 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Samuel D. Shultz, Secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
Hotel Edison, 226 W. 47th St. 

New York, N.Y. 10036 

Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Irving Alpert, president 
Henry Roth, vice president 
Max J. Cohen, secretary 
Milton Cohen, treasurer 


"OUR WAY" 

To strengthen Jewish education and 
observance amongst the Jewish deaf 
National Conference of Synagogue Youth 
116 E. 27th St., New York, N. Y. 10016 


MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
2136A N.E. 2nd Street, North Miami, Fla. 33162 

Open first and third Saturday of 
every month 

Secretary: Eleanor Struble 


National Congress of 
Jeutish Deaf 

Alvin Klugman, President 
3023 Oakhurst Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90034 

Kenneth Rothschild, Secretary-Treasurer 
6 Overlook Drive 
Sloatsburg, New York 10974 

Alexander Fleischman, Executive Director 
9102 Edmonston Court 
Grenbelt, Maryland 20770 

1980 NCJD CONVENTION 
Granit Hotel & Country Club, Kerhonkson, 
New York 
August 17-24 


DEAF AMERICAN Advertising Rates 

(Per Insertion) 



1 insertion 

6 insertions 

11 insertions 

Full page 

$150.00 

$135.00 

$120.00 

Half page 

86.25 

77.62 

69.00 

One-third page 

60.00 

54.00 

48.00 

Column inch 

6.25 

5.63 

5.00 


Other rates upon request 

Discounts: Cooperating Member (state) associations of the NAD, 30%; af¬ 
filiated organizations, 20%; advertising agencies, 15%. 

The DEAF AMERICAN is printed by the offset process. Advertisements hav¬ 
ing illustrations should be “camera ready.” 

Send orders to The Editor, THE DEAF AMERICAN, 5125 Radnor Road, In¬ 
dianapolis, Indiana 46226. 
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VISUAL PITCH 
PROFILE 



TIME 

Rise at end indicates a question. 


Kay’s NEW 6087 Visipitch can help correct many of the problems 
characteristic of deaf speech. The two-dimensional visual mode 
provides instant feedback to the deaf speaker. Minute variations 
in pitch frequency are displayed. 



• DIGITAL READOUT OF 
FREQUENCY 


• INTONATION 

•1,2,4 OR 8 SECOND 
ANALYSIS 


• CALIBRATION MARKERS AT »DUAL SCREEN WITH 
ANY FREQUENCY STORAGE 


Please call or write us for more information. 

kayelemetrics corp. 

12 Maple Avenue 

Pine Brook, New Jersey 07058 

(201) 227-2000 
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